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In the past decade millions of these 
intelligent marine marnrunals have 
been drowned (nf nels or poioned 
by polluted waters. Now the werld 
gen fo protect them. 
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Ushering ina golden age of litera- 
fare, Russia's beloved Alexander 
Pisnkin fay always been more 
than a poet fo Ais countrymen. 
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Three and a half centuries af 
greed brought 10 to 12 million en- 
slaved Africans to the Arnericas. 
Their descendants reach back to 
touch the horrific past. 
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A naive fon returns to the take 
couniry of Ais youth and finds once 
neepy fisting carnps yielding te 
upscale resores.. The wallever still 
bite, Out solitude it a raré catch. 
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Vind wall paintings unearthed in 
central Mexico depict gruesome 
sacrifices and mythical creatures — 
ajfenng a glimpse of a long-lost 
culture of warrior merchanis 
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COVER: Like synchronized swinvmers, Atlantic spotted dolphins—an adult and a juvenile—hover 
for a look at the photographer in the clear waters of the Bahamas. Photograph by Flip Nicklin. 
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Voyagers in a blue universe, Atlantic spot- 
ted dolphins set course in the Bahamas, 
conversing with whistles that leave bubble 
trails. Their tight formation may discourage 
sharks, but the mammals have yet to devise 
a defense against the predation of man. 
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Another dolphin’s life is claimed by a fishnet, the 
animals’ greatest single threat. Near Hawaii, spinner 
dolphins (following pages) glide ahead of the view 
port of the author's research vessel. 








HE MAN-MADE HARBOR OF FUTO 1s nestled agaist the black 
lava cliffs of Japan's mountainous Izu Peninsula, 40 miles 
southwest of Tokyo. Traditional fishermen here trap and 
slaughter schools of striped dolphins as food for the local mar- 
ket. [t's strong stuff—dark mahogany slabs of meat bounded 
by a rind of pungent blubber. 

When a dolphin school is sighted near Oshima, an island 20 miles 
offshore where the Kuroshio current flows, the village fleet of two 
dozen fishing vessels steams out to form an arc behind the animads. 
Hanging over the sides of the vessels are metal pipes, whose bottoms 
flare like trombones, To steer the dolphin school, fishermen bang the 
pipes with hammers and drive the nervous dolphins back toward Puto 
and finally into the harbor, which is then closed off with a net. On 
those days the water runs red with blood. 

Photographer Flip Nicklin and Darrived mn Futo last winter with 
our Japanese companion, underwater photographer Koji Nakamura, 
whohasa home on the peninsula, It was one stop on our quest to docu- 
ment the state of the world's dolphin populations, a journey that took 
us nearly from Pole to Pole and covered the better part of a year, 

Futo's harbor surface was lost beneath a gaureclike white mist. The 
village fleet was winched 30 feet above the water's edge on a broad 
concrete apron that rings the harbor to protect the boats from sea 
waves that plague the area. 

Koji's friend Hideo Miyamoto, maintenance engineer on one of the 
boats, invited us into the fishermen’s cooperative, out of the rain that 
now came sheeting down, We climbed the stairs, hung our dripping 
jackets. on pegs, and found a warm room where a cluster of fishermen 
salon tatamis, chewing on split, dried jack mackerel. A big bottle of 
beer was opened and shoved our way. 

Through Koji's interpretation, the conversation quickly grew 
lively. Fishermen the world over ike best to talk about fish, or in this 
case whales and dolphins. I drew pictures of several species. Bottle- 
noses are smart, they said, Of sperm whales: “It's hard to catch them, 
they just dive.” Then I drew a Stenella attenweta, the dolphin thes 
hunt, “"Phey're stupic,” one fisherman said 

For decades the dolphin catch was very heavy, and nine villages on 
the Izu Peninsula had fleets. Now only Futo's is left. “But the dol, 
phins seldom come in any more,” said a grizzled veteran, “We 
haven't made a drive all year, and the fishery ts all but out of busi- 
ness.” Government scientists had said the dolphin populations were 
declining under the impact of the fishermen’s take, but the veteran 
could hardly believe it. 

“How could that be?” he asked. “We never took more than afew 
thousand dolphins. Catches 50 times that big don't do anything to the 
tuna fishing.” 

As a gravbeard among U. §. dolphin scientists, | knew why the 
fishery had declined, Dolphins don't reproduce the way tuna do, 
I explained. A female dolphin may live 35 years and have a dozen 





KENNETH 5S. NoR#IS, a retired professor of natural history from the Univer 
sity of California, Santa Cruz, has been studying cetaceans since 1950, He 
describes himself ag “an old fossilized marine mammal guy.” This is bis first 
article for NaTtIOowaL GEroGRAPHIC. Wildlife photographer Fiir NickLin 
lives on at iglanclin Washington State's Puget Sound. His most recent story in 
the magazine was" Beneath Arctic Ice," in the July 1991 tasue 








Happy ending for a har- 
bor porpoise: Canadian 
researcher Andrew Read 
releases the manunal, 
which was cought in a 
Bey of Fundy herring 
trap. Read and biologist 
Andrew Westgate often 
receive colls to rescue por- 
poises from the traps, 
which have breathing 
roam adhove water level. 
Lecal fishermen hove 
stopped reporting por- 
poises killed in pill nets, 
fearing publicity will 
fucrt their livetihowd. 
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“When I started here, 
I made frienda with fisher- 
ren. save Read. “Now a 
lot wort fale to me. They 


don't try te cotch por- 


poises. It's just that tea 


fitle money goes for 
research to help fisher- 
men ovedd catching them. 
Perjormine ¢ postmnor 
fem on cd porparnse at the 
Cronad Manan While and 
Seabird Research Station, 
Westpote (left) compares 
toon lewels with those 
in porpoises from more 
polluted wirters. 





young in her life, while a skipjack tuna that 
lives only ten years may produce two million 
eggs in a single O-clay spewing season, 

“T's easy to destroy a dolphin population 
by harvesting it," I told them, “while fish 
such as tuna can be remarkably resilient under 
heavy fishing pressure.” 

[ could have added that the evolutionary 
ancestors of colphins once lived on land, Per- 
haps only because they have developed asupe- 
rior sensory system—the ability to detect 


A WORLD OF DANGER AND 
NOWHERE TO HIDE 


Bore than 40 species of dolphins anid 

porpoises thrive, but several growps are 
BGS dwindling, threatened by overfishing, 
accidental copture, pollution, ond damage 
to their habitat (mop). 

Closely releted to wholes, dolphins and por- 
poises are found in nearly every sea. Generally 
dolphins have conical teeth, ao defined beak, 
and o curved dorsal fin. Often confused with 
dolphins, the six species of porpoises usuatty 
have spade-shaped teeth, a rounded profile, 
ond triangular dorsals, 

Virtually all dolphins and porpoises 
share a benign “smile.” It was in the 1950s 
that the author determined the function 
behind the animals’ grin: The lower jaw- 
bone flares outward and serves as an ultra- 
sensifive ear that enables them to hear 
sounds from fellow dolphins. Those sounds, 
emitted through the animals® rounded fore- 
heads, colled melons..can be heard more than 
a mile away by other dolphins. 
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things with tiny echoes of their own sounds, or 
echolocation—have dolphins survived in the 
seit at all. 

The fishtrmen looked pureled and doubt- 
ful. In 1971 they hacl trapped almost a 
thousand juventle striped dolphins in one out- 
ing, perhaps killmg most of an entire genere- 
tion of this species in the Kuroshio. But it 
ween ttheir way to worry aboutsuch things — 
to be asked to take the dolphins into account 
Maybe increased boat trathic was a factor in 
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the dolphins’ scarcity, they speculated, or the 


decline of squid, food for dolphins. 

The fishermen of Futo are no different from 
many others. They are men trying to wrest a 
living from the sea, and they are being bat- 
tered by forces beyond their control or under- 
standing. Flip and I frequently found dolphins 
regarded as just another kind of fish. The sta: 
tistics are appalling—so many thousands 
drowned! in this kind of gear, so many hun- 
drecs harpooned in that fishery—but an the 


Be indus nnd Ganges 
Aiver dolphins 

Plataniia mina 

and Migtamsta gamgetica 
Virtually indistinguishadle 
from the Ganges Maver dot- 
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bets about S90) because of 
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Thesh coastal dolphins tal? prey 
in gil nels and are treateed Sy pollution 


commercial level there are few pangs of con- 
science; nearlyevery human society has grown 
used to killing fish. 


HE TROUBLE 15, dolphins are not fish at 
all. They are mammals, smaller rela- 
tives of the great whales. And some dol- 
phins are among the most intelligent 
animals on the planet, in the respected 
company of chimpanzees and elephants. 
Theirmemory capacity matches our own; they 
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The shark fishary off eastern 
South Arnarica oft tikes tis 
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At plow ina polluted stew, 
bottlenose doliplins follow 
shrimp boats thot harvest 
the Galveston ship chean- 
nel. Physiologist Graham 
Vorthy of Texas A&M 
University’s marine mam- 
mol program (right, with 
a frozen specimen) hits 
found high levels of PC Ba 
ond mercury in beached 
Peas dolphins. He his 
giso four long-bormed 
DDT stored in deolphires 
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numbers as well as or better than we do 
What's more, 
developing ties with human beings 
the familiar batt 
cherished. Increasingly we find ourselves fas- 
cinated with the prospect of having kindred 
spirits mi the alien sea. Our knowledge of these 
so at is their protection. You cannot wan 
¥ KU what you:come to know and love 
W casein Flip and I went, we found dol 
Pphins to be potent symbols of a new awareness 


dolphins seem capable 
Jo many 





enose dolphin has come to be 
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human endeavor and the health of the 
natural world are intertwined, The dolphin’s 
fate has become a gauge of where the entire 
earth stancds 





PALES, 
‘ther make up the: 
Cet tacea. Thirty-seven species of dol- 
nhink are sims throughout the 
World's oceans and inland waters; 
both cold and warm, and in rivers and bays. 
Chey range in size from the toretly killer whale 
¥ a dolphim), often nearly 
lang, to five-foot creatures Suh at the rare, 
black dolphin of Chile. 

We scientists classify 
as porpoises—mostly smiail, 
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six other cetaceans 
sometimes very 
npenutiful animals that live only about half as 
long as dolphins. Porpoisics lack a prominent 
snout, or beak, and their 
shi aed in instead of conical. But many people 
Call all spectes dolphins, 
confusion, there is also a large game fish called 
dolphin, or mahimahi, 

One thing 1s clear, For the past t 
dolphins and porpoises around the world have 
come under intense pressure. [mn 1990 1 took 
pertin a ey symposivm on “ Mortality 
) Passive Pishing Nets and 
Traps," whi ay was sponsored in part by the 
United Nations. The symposium revealed 
that a-million or more dolphins and porpoises 
of many 
nets. Most are not eveh wanted but are the 
“pytatch™ o 
ustially fieh or hear 

The culprit is the gill net, a simple c 
ance of twime and Enotes 





teeth are spade 


ard, acting to the 


wo decactes 


of Cetacenns 


species are dying é¢ach year in 
ishermen seeking other prey, 


intriv- 


known since ancient 


limes. Fish poke their heads through the mesh 
and become entangled by their gills as they 





meet the same 
cs, or fins in the 
mesh ancl quickly drown. Murky-water spe 
cles such as port: a2 Ge CSpec lally { Fuad hit, 
Colonies of 
seabirds too have crashed precipitously, when 
birds were fleets fir 
offshore 
In the remote, open sea, until recent, 
earth's last ontapped commons, two vast and 
very different fisheries kill large 
dolphins. One isthe vellowfin tuna purse-seine 
ishery. and the other is the drift-net fishery. 
In seining, dolphin schools are actively 
eOuUROL OY fishermen because they are beacons 


attempt to withdraw. Dolphins 
fate when they hook teeth, bea 





Ano some are in seriows decline 


aharren Gy silent 


numbers of 
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)weeping the sea clean of fish and fi 
8 mammal alike, neta both commer- ul — 
cial and sport killa million or more: : | ee 
dolphins a year. Coastal fishermen's / Speedbest = tung 
nets claim the largest toll: same 70 a 
percent of all the dolphins and por- Al " 
poises killed worldwide. Dolphin sonar 
—aso sensitive it can detect and identify 
prey by bouncing sounds off the gas- 
Filled swim bladders of fish—for some 
reason foils to prevent the mammals: 
ments of a fishnet. 







Drift Net 

The mont Indinceeninata killing dewice yur! 
ume 2! era has benn widely depoyed aitce 
the dearly. 1a, Lowchen etesoe 41.40 
miles jong — vast enough to encircle Mitt 
hatin — hang crapolike-from fingts. entan- 
gling everything that swims by, The nets are 
hauled aboard ships, where fist are store, 
and (he urate fyéetch —inchiding dol- 
ahi —s3 dincardent A tinged Nations raac- 
lution vel! bas commercial drift nate by ihe hs 
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EXPOSING THE 
SLAUGHTER 


Armed with a video camerd, Samuel 
LoAbudde (right) got a job as a cook 




























ond Ponomanian tuna boat and 
conte home with images of wholesale 
coipiin siauphter (below), he vear 
nis Tee? —(S yours after the 
Marine /dammal Protection Act 
ordered fishermen selling hur to 
the CS. to approach “rere mortal- 
ty for col pins 
LoBudde's tupes for arth Island 

[natituics gelvanized the drive for 

doiphin safe” tind. Now most na 
tions San the import of tuna caught 
oy the encirclement of dolphins. Just 
three of 35 U.S. tune beats still use 
this metho, and pressure is mowurnt- 
ingion other notions to qbandon if. 

“WMore than 150,000 dolphina 

were killed tn 1[S87—now it’s 20,000 
avear, says Earth Istond executive 
director Dove Phillips. “That's still 
20,000 too marty, fut it shows the 


Chines Wwe ve seen.” 


for the tuna that often swim beneath them. 
Tuna tend to congregate beneath surface 


objects, and scientists speculate that traveling 


with a dolphin school may help the tuna locate 
food as well as give them protection from 
predators 

The fishermen circle both dolphins and tuna 
with a mile-long, curtain-like net, close off 
the net bottom to form a teacup shape, then 
attempt to separate fish from mammals, an 
imperfect mancuver in which thousands af 
dolphins die each year 

The seine fishery was pioneered. by the 
United States but is now dominated by Mexico 
and Venezucla: When the fishery started in the 
late 1950s, it killed) more than a quarter of a 
million dolphins a vear. But the fishermen 
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OWING Ways to FeRaice 
the indiscriminate carmare, Vering 
ships and mets to release the ci ipnins 
while trapping the tuna 

Under a voluntary program spons: 
the Inter-American al Tuna { 


s10n, Skippers.are being trained to use dolphin- 


rec be 
rope OMmimnis- 
saving Maneuvers, and the worst skippers are 
of the feet. The dolphin kill 
now totals around 270,000 animals a wear 
Although 


severely ci pile ty rl i the huve seine fishery in 


being taken out 
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dolphin populations wert 
the eastern tropical Pacific, they may now be 
helding theirawn 

Today no seine fleet, no market, noi 
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i tuna-seine fishermen is monitored by 
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The drowning of Hector’s dolphins in New 
“edlond sport gill nets (left) Mos led tou 
ban on the mets in areas frequented by dol- 
phins. [ts effectiveness is wet to be seen. 
Fishermen in the Gulf of California return 
every week or so in their small bouts with 
a rore viigurta (bottom left, dead atop o 
vill net). Even floating refuse i a threat; 
nylon twine entangling a dolphin (below) 
hod nearly sliced through its dorsal fin 
when rephotographed seven weeks later. 
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problem is. that the dolphin-safe 
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markets, even those that heve 


done their best to comply with new 


ns. Sime: fishenne! 


complain that the 


CCS OaATON WAS AN frcononil 
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ploy by U.S. canners to capture the canned- 


tune market tor thi if own fleets Latin Winer i 
can fleets are now likely to simply turn around 
Mm ITrustiration ang wore the restrictions on 


T Tl Piri 
dolnohin killing 





HE OCEANIC DRIFT-NET FISHERY, a far 
arfer, highly unselective industry, pays 
out unimaginable lengths of gill net into 


the onen sea every night, cspecially in 





chilly northern and southern waters 
The nets, of almost invisible synthetic fiber, 
hang like silent walls. Nearly everything thal 
swims into them tangles and dies. 

In 1990the U.S. Marine Mammal ( ommis- 
sion estimated the aggregate length of these 
fleadly nets at 25,000 mules, enough to ring 
the earth 

Drift netting, which emerged in full force 
during the 1980s, has produced no safeguards 
al all -Japan, Taiwan, 
and South Korea—have used the nets to feed 


Three Asian nations 
their tremendous national appetites for squid 
and other seafood from the Pacific anc Indian 
while in the Atiantic 
nean nations have drift-netted primarily for 
albacore tuna. Marine mammals of the open 
which had mever before 
obstruction, bad to find ther way through net 
corridors that subdivided their world into an 
endiess, lethal maze 

Modern nets are made of nylon, impervious 
to rot and nearly as strong as steel, [f sections 
are torn free in storms, as frequently happens, 
thes to catch evervthing that 


encounters the meh, even alter months at sea 


Ciceans, cereal burd- 
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They become ghost nets, and nobody can 
count the animal life they destroy 

In June 199) the United States announced 
ite concern about open-ocean drift netting 
“Thi 
sheer numbers of individuals and species 
involved strongly suggest the potential for 
serious disruption of the ecosvatem of the 
North Pacific Ocean.” 

In order to harvest 106 million neon flying 





The statement was unusunlly blunt 


squid, said the report, more than 41 million 
other animals of more than a buntired species 
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wert being entangled in t 
Al mest all clive 

Wow both watchdog scientists and environ 
mntalists are celebrating & major victory 
Last Asian drift-netting 
nations, led by Japan, agreed to abide by a 
United Nations resolution that wall halt drift- 
met fisheries by the end of 1992 

Compliance brings massive problems to 
these nations: It will take determination [or 
them: to turn ciiit-net fleets to other pursuits 
and to find alternative employment for many 
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housands of workers 


winter the three 
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more insidious dangers face dolphin 


(other 
populations, The open oceans still seem quite 
clean, but severe pollution threatens many 


coostlines and bays, especially in the Mecdter- 
ranean, Black, North, and Balti Vrri- 
cultural roneff and industrial have 
introduced toxic chemicals; and the exuvise of 


Snes 


iW Soe 


cVyilizaton—fragments of lishing gear, poly. 
styrene cups, plastic bags, and kitchen trash 
are found evervwhere, 

in the distant beaches of Tierra del Fuego and 
the Alewtian Islands as well asin the harbors of 
Mito and Atarseille 
lt was not difficult for Flip and me to find 
dolphins suryiving in degraded habitats, In 
Fexas last summer | sat on the stern of the 


from ships’ galleys 
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After a. ban on commer- 
clal whaling, hunters in 


northern Japan quadriu- 


pled their yearly take of 


Dolls porpoises (above), 
wp to 40,000 tn Sas, 
Reeulotions pushed. the 
total back to cbiay! 

1S 0000, Civer-harvestiir 
hos mode some of Japan's 
dotphin stocis aif bit dis- 
appear, Ten years ogo the 
witers of Puto harbor ran 
red with the bhond of tap to 
ad thouscnd dolphins 
driven to shore (left). A 
recent drive, thie first tn 


tuo years, viclded SO 





Texas A&M University research vessel Vai‘ 
iff as iteased up the murky brown Galveston 
ship channel, In petroleum-stained waters 
huge freighters discharged cargo and unload- 
ed monstrous four-legged open-ocean oil plat- 
forms hauled in for repairs. 

But half a dozen fishing trawlers, with 
names like Cherte MW and Trinidad, scraped 
the bottom of the channel for grass shrimp, as 
if nothing was wrong with their cstuary. 
BRehinel one of them a family of bottlenose col- 
phins rose to breathe, then dived to snap up 
shrimp displaced from their muddy burrows. 
What, I wondered, was it like for dolphins to 
liveinsuch aplace? How were they affected by 
eating such shrimp? : 

| askeck my guide and old fiend, Bernd 
Wirsig of Texas A&M University’s marine 
mammal program. Bernd, an energetic scien- 
tist, is investigating how oceanic pollution 
affects marine mammals. 





“Dolnhins, as you know, wear a coat of 


blubber, a fat lnyer that protects them fram 
cold,” be explained. “But the blubber also 
serves asa depot for food, Usually when adol- 
phin swallows a toxic pollutant, its body some- 
how steers the dangerous molecules into the fat 
layer where they simply accumulate and tem- 
porarily dono harm. Thatis, everythingis fine 
until the delphin is put under stress for some 
reason and has to call on this food store. 

“If that happens, and it happens for any 
of 10,000 reasons, the dolphin can die quickly, 
as the harmful molecules flood back into its 
system in a rush. These pollutants include 
some of the most violent poisons known, and 
many of them disrupt normal physiological 
processes.” 

“Whatdovouexpect herer” Lasker, 

“Well, so far the dolphins seem to be doing 
OR. Fortunately, Galveston Gay t well 
flushed by tides and the chermical levels are not 
vet extreme, so that ald female and her family 
following the trawler aver there are not yet'in 
trouble. But it might-not take much more.” 


OUR CETACEAN SPECIES may be close to 
extinction. Two are dolphins living in 
the cloudy waters of lowland rivers 
whose valleys are dense with people: the 
Indus River dolphin of Pakistan and the 

baiji of the Chang Jiang (Yangtre River) of 
central China. Another ts asmall, sweet-faced 
porpoise living only in the upper Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, in Mexico. The fourth, | believe, is the 


20 


black dolphin found along the rocky coastline 
of Chile. 

Ll was the first scientist to discover the Mexi- 
can porpoise, almost 35 vearsago. On a merci- 
lessiv hot desert day, as] was trudging along a 
remote Baja California beach, I saw a skull 
protruding from the sand.and didn 'trecognize 
the species. My colleague Hill McFarland 
(now director of the University of Southern 
California marine station on Santa Catalina 
Teland) and I finally concluded it was an 
Unknown porpoise, and we named it Pho- 
coon sinus, or porpoise of the gulf. 

But local fishermen, it turned out, knew it 
well as the vaquita, or littl: cow; they saicl it 
often got tangled in their nets. Later, boating 
onthe gulf, [caught a glimpse of one, Just five 
feet long, they are evasive animals with black 
eye patches and large, curved dorsal fins. But 
it was years before lsaw awhole vaquita, asad 
fatality ina fisherman's net. 

Now only a few hundred survive. They 
share their small range with a shrimp-trawl 
fishery that wipes almost the entire bottom 
clean every few months and a gill-net fishery 
that cntches- sharks and, illegally, the 
endangered totoaba, a member of the croaker 
family. Both fisheries kill their share of 
Vequites 

One authority, Greg Silber, now with the 
U.S, Marine Mammal Commission, calcu- 
latesthat25 to 33 vaquitas die in these fisheries 
each year, but considering the desperate pov- 
erty of the people here, laws for wildlife pro- 
tection are no match against hunger. 

“In all the hundreds of miles I've traveled 
across the Gulf of California in search of 
Vaquitas,” Greg told me, “I rarely saw them 
except off the port of San Felipe, where I could 
almost always find two or three.” 

The Mexican fishery laws must somehow be 
made to work, orthe species will die out before 
we come to know it. Even a few paid rangers 
with a couple of good beats might halt the 
decline, as would new jobs for fishermen. Burt 
will those things happen? 

The Indus River dolphin is one of the 
strangest on earth. [tis similar to species from 
20 million years ago and almost identical to the 
Ganges River dolphin of India, Nepal, Bhu- 
tan, and Bangladesh. Both are nearly blind; 
their pinhole eves detect only dark and light. 
They have very long snouts lined with tecth 
that they seem willing to use in defense, unlike 
mast dolphins. Ranging from five to eight feet 
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A world apart, ho primitive river dolphins share improbable beaks and finy ees. 
Development along the Yangtze River hos all but destroyed the habitat of China’s 


batt (above, Gta Wuhan research aquarium). Its only hope may be reserves being 


setup by the Chinese government Rescued from an Amazon tributary being 


drained for irrigation, a boto (below) was released into a lake in Broil 





Forty miles from the nearest Bohomian island, researcher Denise Herzing follows a 
pair of Atlantic spotted dolphins with video and sound equipment, Herzing guards 


in length, they swim on their ides and sweep 
their long bony snouts in wide arcs across the 
river bottom, emitting long trains of echo- 
location clicks that let them hunt fish in an all- 
but-opaque world 

The Indus River in Pakistan is subdivided 
by huge concrete barrages that permanently 
divide dolphin populations and may have con- 
tributed to precipitous declines by stifling 
breeding. No more than 500 Indus dolphins 
remain today, mostly in the lower reaches 
of the river. The government of Pakistan has 
taken steps-to save them, and the populaton 
seems to have stabilized. The Ganges dolphin 
faces the same problems but appears to be alit- 
the better off because it was originally spread 
across more of the subcontinent. 

The baiji of China, another freshwater 
species, has a tooth-lined snout and short, 


muscular tail. [tiseven more éndangered than 
the Indus dolphin. After its original descrip- 
tion in 1948 by zoologist Gernt S. Miller, the 
baiji disappeared, a5 far as the West was.con- 
cermed, into the turmoil of a changing (China 
With successive governments and the commiu- 
nist revolution. Only in the late |}970s, when 
China became more open to foreigners, did 
we learn that the species still lived, though 
reduced to a precarious few. Today there are 
probably less than 200 

In 1986 Chinese biologists, who had oper- 
ated for so long by themselves, invited me —as 
part of a Western delegation to Wuhan, on the 
Yangtze River—to help devise a strategy for 
the baiji’s protection. 

Wuhan lies in one of the most densely 
populated areas on earth. People and bicycles 
were everywhere; voices sounding like a Hock 
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of birds rang in my ears. At the Institute of 
Hivdrobiology in Wuhan, the only two-baijiin 
caphivity had become tame little creatures. 
“This one we call OF Gi," said Chen 
Peixun, the director of river dolphin-research, 
pointing to a fawn-colored dolphin that was 
tossing its ¢nout out of the water with every 
breath. “Tt was caught on rolling hooks.” 
Rolling hooks are illegal devices—long, 
braided lines to which a hundred or more 
sharp. unbaited hooks are attached. When a 
fish comes to Investigate, it gets snaceed and 
drawn in to be hooked a dozen times more 
Baili, attracted by the thrashing fish, come too 
close antl are also caught. Githers succumb to 
propeller wounds and explosives: used for 
construction along the river, The known dead 
Clearly add up to more than the species can 
stand. The only hope for the baijiisto establish 
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the eaact location of their school, which new regularly accepts humans, She fears 
betrayal of their trust: “The biggest threat to these dolphins is being lowed to death.” 


reserves where they can be protected and bred 

In o Sheltered channel at Tongling on the 
lower river, one such reserve is being devel- 
oped by Ahou Rava, dean of biology at Nan- 
jing Normal University. One of China's most 
famous naturalists and an indefatigable work- 
et for the baiji, be has rallied community sup- 
port for his project. The people have built a 
statue of the baiji, a local drink called Baijitun 
Beer advertises the dolphin's plight, and there 
may bea chance to save the species. 


[HE LAST OF THE DOLPHINS 1 consider 
possibly endangered is an elegant little 
charcoal-and-white animal of the south- 
em coast of Chile, the black dolphin. 
Living among the innumerable islands 

and (fjords of that rainy, windswept coast 
of rolling breakers, it & harpooned by local 





Honorary dolphinhood is bestowed on 
the fortunate few who swim with 
researcher Herzing's Bohonitian subsects. 
One dolphin swim in ever tightening ¢clr- 
cles carotid photographer Nickiin, com- 
in within two feet of his lens fright) 

Nor did a pair mind humors observing 
their mating (below right): “They're 
pretty active that wiy,” saves Herziny. 


fishermen in what seems to be unsustainable 


numbers and then used primarily for crab and 
fish bait 

The most recent expedition by an America 
scientist to find the species located only two 
My hope is that the remote, for- 
bidding habitat still houses uncisturbed pock- 
ets of black dolphins 

Two dolphins, the 


mall groups 
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ment in the tropical rain forest 

The bote is a cantankerous pinkrsh loner of 
dolphin, so supple it can grasp its own ball 
When the Amazon spills into the forest in the 
flood season, the boto often swims miles fron 
the main channel to feed among the trees 

The tuctuxt, onlyabout five feetlong, ashi 
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ist like an ocean 


species, filling the river with the sharp clicks ol 


animal thattravels in schoo 


ts echolocation 

[ encountered them both two cecades ago 
when I traveled tothe Negro River, a northern 
tributary of the Brazilian Amazon. Una small 
island in the center of the river, [ had found a 
maint tree. Rach day Il would climb toa branch 
suspended 20 fret above the water and wait. 
When the first bote came ty, I saw it puttering 
Rising to blow, the 
forehead and long, 
Through 
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~ SLIT CASES scientists have moved 
effectively and swiftly to protect a popula 
tian at risk. On the wintry northern end of 
Honshu, Flip and I visited the Japanese 
port of (tsuchi, where a local traditional 
fishery had for a tome bewun to threaten 1 
stocks of Dail’s porpoises 
In the past decade, as 
meat waned, the 
suddenty rose 


10,000 porpoises in | OR. 


supplies of whale 
markel for these porpoises 
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Resting spinner dolphins cruise while they snooze near Howat. Despite such serene 
moments, roughheusing dolphins, especially bottlenose, often scrape one another with 


their teeth and muy even inflict broken fiws, save Florida Seo World's Doniel (cell, 
who studies stranded marine manuals. “They're whacking cach other out there!” 





total population, Dr. Kasuya’s team traveled 
a arid pattern out across the Sea of Okhotsk, 
and the chilly waters east of Hokkaido and the 
Kuril Islands, counting animals. For clues to 
their reproductive biology his team dissected 
and studied Dall's porpoises that came into 
the markets, 

His conclusion: The porpoise stocks were 
indeed in jeopardy ifthe pressure kept up. The 
Japanese government quickly intervened, and 
the catch was severely curtailed, 

Yet laws are not enough to save some dol- 
phins. There are mysteries about dolphin lives 
and capabilities that conservation research 
cannot solve and the study of captive dolphins 
has not velexplained. Why don't open-sea dol- 
phins encircled in tuna seines try to escape 
instead of sinking in helpless piles on the net 
floor? With their sensitive sonar, why are they 
eo maddeningly vulnerable to gill nets? How 
much noise and chemical pollution can coastal 
dolphins stand before they disappear? The 
answers lie in basic science, only now begin- 
ning to provide the needed information. 


LIP AND I visited several research projects 
and found scientists committed to pro- 
tecting dolphins with all the intensity of 
| lionesses protecting their cubs. 

Down on Sarasota Bay, on the west 
coast of Florida, a population of about a hun- 
dred bottlenose dolphins live in seeming peace 
with the human race, This has happened even 
though the skyline of their bay is jagged with 
condominiums and the manicured lawns of 
hundreds of bavshore homes slope down to 
sterile seawalls abutting the waters where the 
dolphins swim, 

Randall Wells, a conservation biologist 
with the Chicago Zoological Society, probably 
knows more than anyone else about wild 
bottlenose dolphin populations. He and his 
colleagues have lived with the Sarasotn dol- 
phins for more than 20 years, and they know 
every one personally. A birth or a disappear- 
anoeis greeted with the same emotion reserved 
for family. They have patiently unraveled 
how dolphins socialize, breed, nurture their 
young, how they communicate, and what con- 
stitutes their family groups 

Randy took my arm solicitously as J stepper 
down into the waiting skiff. We cast 
off, brushing aside mangrove branches, and 
pushed out into the still bayou that leads into 
Sarasota Bay. The skiff—its Bimini top up, 
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producing a blissful patch of shade in the hot 
Floridn sun—navigated under a bridge. The 
fin of alone dolphin cut around the pilings: 

“That's old Hannah,” Kantly said in my 
ear above the outboard roar, “She's almost 
always alone, and usually around this bridge: 
She's probably learned to catch food near the 
pilings. ButT think mother dolphins need com- 
pany to raise their young propery; Hannah 
has had two calves since we've been here and 
neither survived,” 

I marveled at Randy's lightning identifica- 
tions from nothing more than a fleeting gray 
back and fin. He knows all hundred dolphins 
by tiny nicks and marks, the wear and tear of 
dolphin life. 

Randy told me that Sarasota Bay supported 
asociety composed of rather sedentary female 
bottlenase dolphins and their young and males 
that often wandered far more widely. His col- 
league, Peter Tyack of the Woods Hole Ocean- 
ofgraphic Institution in Massachusetts, had 
found that the dolphins’ individual sounds 
help weld this society together, 

“Each dolphin has a distinctive signature 
whistle,” Peter had told me at his office. 
“Infants tend te develop whistles unlike those 
of their parents, and other dolphins learn to 
associate éach whistle with the appropriate 
individual. By listening for whistles, adolphin 
can keep track of members of its group even 
when it cannot see them. It seems that-a dol- 
phin can also call a particular individual by 
imitating its whistle, opening a kind of phone 
line between the two, 

“While some acoustic features of a signa- 
ture whistle are stable, others may vary. These 
changes may pease on additional information 
that all the other dolphins in the area can listen 
in on. This means that a society based heavily 
on learning can be maintained tnside a dol- 
phin school.” 

Dolphins, in other words, may live in their 
own educated culture, a thought with pro- 
found implications. 

Randy headed the skiff up the coffee- 
colored bay, and we entered the boat channel. 
Few speed limits restrained the long “ciga- 
rette boats” and giant motor-yacht castles— 
whose proprietors stood in the sterns with 
highball glasses in hand—that swashed by. 
We rocked crazily in the double wake of one 
and, ac the water calmed, noted a cluster of 
gray dolphins phinging along with us. 

“What do the dolphins think about all this 
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Lunch on the beach is standard fore for bottlenose dolphins near Hilton Head, 
South Corolina. The small group herds mullet to shore, lunging after the paniciey 
Jish when they leap onto land. Theirs is on exclusive dining club; dolphing jist o 
quarter mile down the beach have never been observed using this technique, 


trafficr” | asked. Randy knows these wild 
inimals so well that anv perturbation of thei 
World is immediately obvious to him 

“Well, you might think they like 1t, but Dcan 
tell you that aftera weekend, when this chan 
nel really goes crazy, the dolphins tend to be 
quite skittish and difficult to approach. The 
don't recover for a day or two. The worst are 
the Jet Skis, because they aren't limiterd to the 
channels. They can go anywhere.” 

Two of these machines snarled by, doing 
crazy eights over the shallows. I wondered 
how long it would be before this invasion 
broke the delicate balance that had allowed 
tho colphins to regard us as benign. The shal- 
lows are the last refuge of the dolphins, 
whose forebears probably swam in this bay 
long before the first Europeans came to the 
New World 

Randy told me that the people of Floridafeel 
very protective about their dolphins. Still, ] 
nused, the dolphins will all cisappear unless 
the pollutants from Sarasota and other towns 
Hong the shore are directed away from the 
bavs, and uniess the remaining manerives 
And seagrass meadows— where the dolphins’ 
[ood grows —are protected 
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STOP was my own research 
the Kona const of the Big 
Hack im the 1960s 
when [started my behavioral work with 
dolphins, | decided that 1f we were ever 
to truly understand animals that can swim 
more than 70 miles a day in the open sea and 
reach speeds higher than 20) miles per hour, we 
would have to observe them underwater. So, 
like & young bov playing out his daydream, | 
turned to building boats that would broach the 
sea-suriace barrier between ws 
The third and latest version is a -23-footer 
that features a yard-wide underwater viewing 
cylinder ringed with five big, water-clear win 
dows about halfway down (pages 6-7). We 
bullt the vessel at the Santa Cruz, California, 
marine station where 
One of her main architects was Jan Ostman- 
Lind, a Swedisn scholar who is completing a 
doctorate degree under my supervision. Jan, a 
precise and capable seaman, had given the 
boat the Swedish name Srevetitiar'n (Peeping 
fom), and I designated him the skipper. Jan 
and his wife, Ania Driscoll-Lind, sisoa graclu 
ale stucent of mine, were sent ahead with the 
vessel to study the spinner dolphin, a slim, 
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which bounce back, enabling aadolphin to locate objects even ot night of in murky water 


SCA SUcotioni! Proprnis five a rare chance for intimacy with the animals. 





long-beaked species known for its ten-foot- 
high spinning leaps. 

Jan and Ania were waiting at the airport 
when Flip and T arrived. [t had been ten:years 
since my colleagues and I had completed our 
second study of the Kona dolphins, and it was 
good to be back. We made our way to Honoko- 
hau Harbor, where our ungainly vessel lay 
moored in the calm green water, and loaded 
our duffels aboard. 

Jan started the engines witha roar and easel 
the throttle back to a slow burble as we ven- 
tured out into the soft morning swells and 
headed north toward Hoona Bay. 

“We know almost400 of them now,” Ania 
said, “by their individual scars:‘and marks.” 

1 pulled rank and clambered below. All the 
magic flooded back as I sat there immersed in 
the glassy blue majesty, 

"A school of about 50 to 60 dolphins, in 
spread formation off to port,” Jan's voice 
crackled through the intercom. And then ‘a 
group of 12 cruised in, suspended in hyciro- 
space, gray-blue shapes resolving into ele- 
gantly patterned animals. One flirted with the 
capsule, looking in at me from three feetaway, 
T knew by their tall dorsal fins, serious 
demeanor, and the swellings on the lower 
edges of their muscular tails that they were 
adult males, The Soevg had been greeted by a 
male coalition, 

The squad of males was similar to those | 
had seen when] wasdiving intunanets, where 
they were angry and snapping, interposed 
between me and the rest of the school, They 
seemed to be trying to maintain order in their 
school as the net slowly compressed their little 
society ever closer together. Finally they cal- 
lapsed and sank to the net floor, joining the 
other dolphins. 

Perhaps if the fishermen could release those 
netted dolphins earlier in the seining process, I 
thought, thesé male coalitions would help the 
rest of the school escape. The compacting net 
shemed to squeeze something vital out of dol- 
phin society. 


Now we have begun to understand what 


that vital factor is, An unseen communication 
between the dolphins, we think, allows them 
to meltaway ahead of the rushes of predators, 
This magic may depend on one dolphin being 
able to assess the tiny movements of its neigh- 
bors in fractions of a-second. [f a dolphin 
moves 2 pectoral fin, forexample, the pattern 
of dark and light markings where the fin meets 
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the body is<slightly altered. Such changes 
could signal the intent to turn or dive, and 
thus the school is coordinated faster than an 
eyecan blink orashark canslash among them. 
It seems that they require the presence of one 
another in some subtle geometry to maneuver. 

When dolphins in a tuna net are crowded 
together, most of them can no longer see one 
another's patterns and movements. Denied 
this protection, they sink in hopeless disarray. 

We tested these ideas by encircling spinner 
dolphin schools in a special net with an adjust- 
able opening in its side Remarkably, it took 
an opening of more than 400 square feet before 
8 echool would voluntarily rush out into the 
open sea. Otherwise they refused to leave. 
“Too small,” they seemed to say. “We need at 
least seven dolphins to survive. Our school- 
mates cannot all go through that opening en 
masse, and we won't go alone.” 


. N THE BAHAMIAN BANKS Flip and I made 
the last leg of our exploration. This isa 
place where humans feave land alto- 
gether to meet the dolphins of the 
open ocean. Over an immaculate, sub- 
merged plain of white sand perched al the edge 
of the dark abyssal sea, 50 to 100 Atlantic 
spotied dolphins come daily to flirt-and play 
with swimmers: 

I had come to see dolphin behavioral scten- 
tist Denise Herzing at work and to hear about 
her seven veurs of study with the wild popula- 
tion. Then | wanted to talk to some of the 
“civilian” visitors whom Denise takes on her 
trips, What had they come here for, beyond 
the simple pleasure of swimming with these 
gentle animals? 

Scientists and lay people often have trouble 
understanding one another, anc a wall rises 
between those who feel committed to learn 
facts about dolphins and those who are seeking 
contact on a more spiritual plane. 

Next morning we boarded the Wren of Aln, 
Denise's research catamaran, and skipper 
Dan Sammis navigated us toaspectal place in 
the sea where there was no hint of land in any 
tlirection. 

“Tt's hurricane season,” Denise said, “our 
best time of year, The water's usually calmer 
now, and we can often spend hours with the 
dolphins.” 

We anchored in 25 feet of water and waited 
until the schools of spotted dolphins came 
nosing by. Then, one after another, we 
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Zeroing in ona bottlenose dolpivin’s 
signature whistles, a suction cup 


microphone (above) reloys dato to 
a boat near Florida’s Sarasota Boy. 
Researchers hold the wild dolphin 
to prevent cobles from tangling. No 
wires are needed for self-contained 
data recorders (right), color-coded 
te match zine oride markings on the 
dorsal fin. Wired for sound (below), 
dolphins are briefly corralied for 
observation as they communicate. 
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é attempting to live with the dol 
chins, much like Jane Goodall had done before 
ith chimpanzees, “These dolphins are so 
she told me, “that they may 
just let us into their lives. We need to nurture 
this relationship, and from that we can learn $0 
much about them 
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When Flip grea lentered the water, about; 
Thi 1, 
i iri led, pirowett Inf around and uncer us, fave 
a pump or two of their flukes, and glided 
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dozen dolphins swam Nght over to us. 


fast as we could hope to go. There was no 
doubt that the dolphins came in to play, The 
eckied-bellied juveniles came most olten 


waiting eracioushy for us to cio something even 
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One young female came sp clese | hact to be 
areful not to elbow her. Mer pectoral fin 
reached out-and trailed along My dive SKIN ina 
sort of caress. Fairly forward, | thourcht, when 
we hac just met, but dolphins are noted Tor 
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here was no trace of dolphin tear in all this 
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We are so clumsy in the water. But they were 
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Stiles all around, o dolphin named 
VWistha returns to his Toma Bery bneowrn 
ofter two years tn California, where the 
Huthor studied his sonar capabilities 
Misha has rejoined the wild community 
Where, sive the author, “Che others must 
be asking, “Where hive YOU been?’ ” 
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went about their normal business in our pres 
ence, They searched out little flounders buried 


In the sugary sand bottom, they nursed thei 
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less heat head passed. The sinking Sun 
bathed the cumulus clouds in pastel shades, 
then dipped below the horizon in a blaze of 
orange shafts. In the darkening sky ip pearecd 
the jeweled fishhook of Scorpius, as scirtillat- 
ne ane lovely a¢ a necklace 

Why is: there such oa strong attraction 
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aouUd, Lynda Greenot Key Biscayne, Florida, 
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dolphins, summed itup: “Unir world is so full 
of vidlence and fear. Herc, from the sea, comes 
a Wild animal that accepts us. You scientists 
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can't we just fet things be, just as thi 
ate in thei 

The questions that night went much fur- 
ther. What else do dolphins know that we do 
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about the state of the world is deep, after all 

Vee mitst learn what we are destroying, and 
thenit will not be so easy to destroy, Onb then 
the ocean world finally live in 
SOMETHING approaching écological peace. Wi 
are in the desperate, painful center of change 
but anew generation of earth keepers is taking 
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He wrote of passion 
and regret; be defied 
tsars to champion 
mdimiaual j reedon 


i Pos yoy 
and sing of “noble 


hearts in a cruel age.”’ 


He gave Kussians a 


romantic mage of 


themselves, and he ts 
still their favorite, 


the poet 
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ill the bour of my freedom come? 
‘Tis time, ‘tis time! To it I call: 


I roam above the sea, I wait for the right 


weather, 
I beckon to the sails of ships. 


Under the cope of storms, with waves 


disputing, 
on the free crossway of the sea 
when shall I start on my free course? 


EUGENE OHEGIN 
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fs with a haughty smile she says: 
“Am | not worth your love like Vertus¢? 
Mark what I choose to tell you, then. 
l may forget the oulf between us 
And make you happiest of men. 
Here is wry challenge—who will meet itt 
For sale I offer peerless nights. 
i he } wall step forward— [7 epedt tL— 
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: AP time, friend, time! For peace the spirit aches— 
Day chases day, each passing moment rakes 

Away a grain of life, and while we, you and I, 

Would rather bave lived on, lo, all at once we die. 


Here happiness is not, but peace and freedom are. 


— UNTITLED, tia: 








And Lensky, left eve clasing, aimed — 
but just then Eugene's pistol flamed, . . . 
and the poet, wrthout @ sound, 

let foil his pastol on Lhe preqwoe. 








SASLEIGH BORE Alexander Sergevevich 
- Pushkin homeward after dark on Janu- 
ary 27, 1837, those lines from his mas- 
' fterpiece, Eugene Onegin, rang like a 

prophecy, Russia's greatest poet had a bullet 
f in his cut. By a frozen stream on the outskirts 
of St. Petersburg, he had dueleda Frenchman 
enamored of his wife. 

His valet tnid him on 4 sofa in his study. The somber visages of 
physicians telegraphed the certainty that the wound was mortal. 

Kegimes come and go in Russia, but probably no man, neither 
[sar nor commissar, certainly not Lenin nor even Peter the Great, 
enjoys the enduring teverence accorded Pushkin, “In Russia a 
poet i more than a poet,” to borrow a line from Vevey Yevtu- 
shenko, whose verse once enraged Soviet leaders. There bemg no 
Russian Jefferson or Lincoln (and under communism no God 
either), poets became teachers, the beacons of the spirit. Which is 
why so many of them went to labor camps in the Stalin years. 

That Pushkin also suffered—exile, then a duelist's death— 
suihuses his immortality with a bittersweet cachet. That he was 
also a womunizer anda gambler spices his fame, juctas those habits 
spiced his works, 

Fora century and a half he hos been read for pleasure, and some- 
times for escape. It was not unknown in communist times for 
despairing men to dive into Pushkin, memorizing Onegin’s $,600 
cadenced, rhyming lines. 

In sum, Russian culture has no greater foundation stone than 
this man of modest stature and slishtly dark complexion who lived 
only 37 years. 

Had he strode the stage in the recent chaos, ns the Soviet Union 
stumbled toward collapse, I believe he would have ‘emploved his 
talents as bard of the democrats who hastened the downfall. I can 
see him on the ramparts of the Russian White House in Aucust last 
year, thundering against the tanks that beleaguered President 
Boris Yeltsin. 

In later life, squeezed under the tsar's thumb, he was compelled 
to mute his liberal views. Still, as biographer Stella Abramovich 
declares, “He never wrote a line he did not believe in.” For 
Russians emerging from communism’s lockstep, that lesson in 
integrity may be as important as any rhyme be put to paper, 

In the apartment where he died, Russians still weep for him, as 
tour guides measure out the agony of his passing. 

"For 46 hours he was racked with pain," Olea tells the tourists. 
Eyes moisten. “Friends and physicians were astonished at his 
courage.” Now the tears roll. “Bulletins were posted on the door: 
“The patientisin grieve condition.’ “ Everyone isnumb by the time 
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of her final sally: “The tsar would not permit a funeral in the great 
cathedral, St. [sa#ac’s.” 

Thousands had thronged to Pushkin’s home as he ley dying, and 
Tsar Nicholas | feared that.a public funeral would become a public 
protest. He had humiliated this “enemy of all authonty,” as the 
secret police called the poet, had censored him and spied on him 
There was also the delicate matter of Pushkin's wife; the tear, like 
the Frenchman with whom Pushkin dueled, had eves for Natalya, 
saicl to be Russia's foremost beauty. 

This year, on February 10 (the anniversary of Pushkin’s death 
by the Gregorian calendar® ), [beard the dolorous Russian Ortho 
dox funeral liturgy sung for Pushkin in the church of the royal 
equetries. Notregal St. Isaac's but thie sanctuary in the stables was 
the place chosen by Nicholas for Pushkin’s rites 

Under communism the stables church, stripped of icons, became 
office space, But last year the bureaucrats finally surrendered the 
premises, and for the first time since the 1920s Pushkin was memo- 
rialixed in the original venue. 

In St. Petersbure'’s Summer Garden, where the poet often 
strolled, a young woman asked me, “Do you have a Pushkin in 
Americar” No, Psaid. “Then 1 am sorry for you.” 

How many American writers would it take to make one Push- 
kin? Several. “He comes to ws when we are babes nursing our 
mothers — we are cradled with his fairy tales,” playwright Viktor 
Legentoy says. “The poems that young men recite to their sweet- 
hearts are Pushkin's. He penetrates every sphere of our lives.” 

Vlost of Pushkin's work was scratched with a goose quill, nib- 
bled tosharpness. Besicles the verse novel Eugene Cnegin, he wrote 
the historical drama Aeris Godwueoy and some 700 poems. He later 
turned to prose —The oles of Belkin —even history. 

His novella The Captain's Daughter is easy reading in any lan- 
tuage, but to transinte the music and meaning of Pushkin's verse 
while maintaining his tight eizht-syllable linc is a daunting task— 
one reason his poetry seldom appears in English. Retired Dart- 
mouth professor Walter Arndt, poetically and linguistically gifted, 
is among the few who have succeeded, Most of the translations in 
this article are his 

Pushkin was periect innearlyevery line: spare, witty, sometimes 
sensuous or ribald. The Russian language sang a: never before, 
and in this rich soil other artistry flowered. Gogol, Dostoyevsky, 
Tolstoy, and other writers sought inspiration in his works. Mus- 
soregsky created the quintessential Russian opera irom Gedo; 
Tehaikovsky scored Onegin. In all there are 20 Pushkin-inspired 
operas as well as ballets and other works by composers such as 
Glinka, Rimsky-Korsakov, and Rachmaninoff, 







USED TO KNOW LENINGRAD; Last winter [metSankt- 
Peterburg. This is the old spelling to which the city we 
call St. Petersburg returned in 1991. Pushkin would rec- 
F ofnize many of the columned mansions, but he would 
wince at the decrepitude. Though Moscow-born in 1799, 
he attended the Imperial Lyceum in the St. Petersburg suburbs 
ina town now named Pushkin. In the capital he was among 
* Other cates in the article are reckoned bythe Julian calendar, tn wee beiore 
the 1917 Revolution, 








Inspired by Pushkin’s words, 

a student recites “Auhomn” to 
a gvmnosium audience tn a 
town, outside St. Petersburg, 
now colled Pushkin. Here the 
tsar set up a lyoewm for the 
nobility, with classes taught in 
French, When the shudent Push- 
Rin recited his work on a royal 
stage (right), Russia's then 
lewding podt called the 15-year- 
ald “thee one who will replace 
me.” Pushkin loter wrote “Lib- 
erty’ anid other verses Chat fed 
to exile, 
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the hol its cil peer hays > OOO wie lived mostly off se rf lak Oy] while 
hecoming drenched in French: language, htereture, even French 
wines were in fashion. Diecovering Voltaire and Rousseau in his 


father's library, Pushkin reacl French before Russian, and lat 
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Pushkin stood out a5 a prodigy, publisher at age 14. Ae was also 
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W hat is certain is thatasa boy Abram was brought from Constant 
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nople, a gift for Peter the Great Peter educated him, and hi 
became a ene ral. [he [ ret Was Pel his dark ; kinnerct fréai 
trancdfather, to whom he attributed his passions 

In 1817 Pushkin emerged from the lyceum to become a govern 
ment clerk, when he wasn't gambling and pursuing fctresses. [he 
wastrel, however, gulped the progressive brecre whispering 
through St. Petersburg. High-minded nobles were plotting to britig 
about @ constitutional monarchy and abolish serfdom, which held 
about haif of Russia's 45 million people in bondage. Phe consptra- 
tors had formed asecretsociety, the Union of Wellart 

Young Pushkin mingled with these liberals bit, too brash or too 
dissolute, was never trusted with their secret. Yet many acimired 
ns poem condemning seridom as well as his “Liberty, an. ode 
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Pushkinist Ivor Nemirowsky, who helped me locate the poet’s grandmother reads Pushkin's 
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bck, 14 | . -. rt Rodionovnia, wos a freed 
heer Pushkin invoked by communists demanding restoration ol ; ioe icity 
aq Flat acre! who fectied traditional 
the Soviet empire. Pushkin too showed himself empire proud, de 
fencing Russia's harsh suppression ofa Posh uprising in L&S0-31 
Liberty” was too hot for Russia's censored journals, But draft 
circulated among the elite and inevitably one reached Tsar 


Alexander [, Bamshed to the south, Pushkin was soon writing al 
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files that fired! Pushkin's tomagi- 


notion ond lowe of his nanve 
lance. He loter called her 
“the fitnd friend of my wretched 
wouth,” for she nosed him with 


lowe, While his uninterested par- 


cis pursued social positien 
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Aseal with Hebrew script 
marks a letter that Pushkin 
wrote in two directions and then 
stamped with a ring given him 
by Countess Vorontsova. Push- 
kin hod courted her in Odessa 
until her husband, the poverner, 
sought his remowvdl. Pushkin 
wrote of the seal ring: 
"Mid embraces I wits 
hidden: 
‘Guard this talisman 
of mine: 
In it secret power is 
Love fimect? hus made 
it thine.” ” 


50 


again. Pushkin was: ready for another go, but the seconds rescued 
the situation; the ammunition was wet, they said. 

Legencl says the short-fused poet may have gone to the dueling 
ground six times. But he apparently never fired toward anyone 
except Starov, instead standing coolly as his opponent pulled the 
trigger (perhaps intentionally missing). Once he ate cherries and 
spat the seeds toward the accused card shark who had him in his 
sights. Itapparently satisfied Pushkin to be called brave—or tolive 
on the edge, as be always did. 






HE RULES OF EXILE were loose. Pushkin wan- 
_ ff dered in the Crimea, that “delight to the eve” thrusting 
J intothe Black Sea, poking aboutthe old Tatar palace that 
still stands, much altered, at Bakhchisaray. Of a fountain 
there he heard this legenc: An old khan fell in true love with 
a virginal denizen of his harem, and when she died—probably 
killed by a jealous harem mate—he built the fountain to symbolize 
his grief. 

Thus was gathered the stuff of poetry. “The Fountain of 
Bakhchisaray” fetched 3,000 rubles from a Petersburg publisher. 
Five rubles a line for 600 fines was unheard-of. He had invented 
8 profession. 

He probably lost much of this handsome royalty at whist. A poor 
gambler, he even wagered and lost folios of unpublished works. 

Wherever he founda library, Pushkin devoured it. Lord Byron's 
romanticism influenced him. He read Byron ancl Shakespeare in 
Englich and James Fenimore Cooper in French. Greek and Roman 
classics, Schiller, Corneille. He may have been, at even Tsar Nich- 
olas | remarked, “the most intelligent man in Russia.” 

His muse was fickle; he created in binges, when inspiration 
struck. A friend recalled seeing him sitting at night with bits of 
paper. Nextmorning in bed he still pored overthose scraps, beating 
time with his quill as he recited verse. In Chisinau he already was 
writing Cimegrm. 

To friends in St. Petersburg anc to his brother, Lev, he sent 
poems for publishers. He often railed at the “little old fady,” the 
censor, who decreed, for example, that he could not call Russians 
"freeciom loving.” 

Not only the censor monitored him. Pushkin was also watched 
by the police, who read his mail. Reports went to Alexander L 
Today it seems amazing that the tear of all the Russias would inter- 
est himself in a modestly successful (at that time) poet who some- 
times wore baggy red trousers and needed a haircut, Such, 
however, was the imperial way. Privately Pushkin wrote biting 
verse about the tsar, but in public he grew cautious. And at 23 he 
Was more mature; asa frend said, “Experience suppressed] in him 
his outbursts.” There would, of course, be relapses. 

First, zooc times, Jovfully he wrote in 1324, “Lputin my appear- 
ance in Europe” —by which he meant Odessa. 

Friends in St. Petersburg had managed to arrange his transter to 
that Black Sea port of 30,000, hub of a thriving enterprise zone 
attracting entrepreneurs as likely to be Italian or Jewish as Rus- 
sian. In the opera house he could hear the works of the “entrancing 
Rossini.” And French wine arrived cluty free. 

Odessa raised handsome edifices like Vienna's, Next to an inn 
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where Pushkin lived stands the queenty old Hotel Bristol, now the 
Krasnaya (“ beautiful") and still dripping garlands and pilasters. 

Free enterprise continues to thrive in Ukraine: Those Indies 
standing in front of the Krasnaya are not waiting for prayer meet- 
ing. When Pushkin saw a pretty face, be would exclaim, “I can't 
live without her!” Anna, ageneral’s wife; Calypso, with the burn- 
ing eves; the Gypsy Zemfira, who let him share her tent: He once 
wrote that he had loved 113 women. 

“He had a very large heart,” sald a museum guide with a smile 
when ID asked if she believed this, Bingraphers say his scorecard 
included many momentary infatuations: Poem after poem sprang 
from these encounters. 

In Odessa he dared court the wife of the local governor. Eliza 
Vorontsova's smile, it was said, was “an invitation to kisses.” She 
appears in numerous poems. (ne recalls a gold seal ring she euve 
Pushkin, a talisman to: 


Shield thee, love, from evil preyene, 
From new heart-eounds.. . 
From forgetting, from betraying, 


Disaster, self-inflicted, came after only a year in idyllic Odessa. 
Pushkin carelessly wrote that he was “taking lessons in pure athe- 
ism” from an expatriate Englishman. Atheism was almost as bad 
aS criticizing the tsar—and the police read this letter. 






\Y THE TSAR’S order Pushkin was then confined 
where he could not propagate his “perverse ideas,” 
The place was his mother’s estate, Mikhaylovs- 
koye, near the city of Pskov, a hard 36-hour carriage 

‘tide south of St. Petersburg. 

It would be a wonclerful place to write, ifyour muse required 4aol- 
tude, The plain howse (Pushkin called it a “decrepit hovel”) looks 
outon alazy stream and a pond. [tis one of the most peaceful spots 
I've seen in Russia. 

To isolate the cosmopolitan Pushkin in such aplace, friencs said, 
was assacsination, A local historian, Boris Kasmin, puts it this 
way: “Pushkin had the choice of becoming a drunk or atruly great 
poet.” He was bored but not destroyed. Send “some books, for 
God's sake,” he pleaded. Childe Harold, Walter Scott, histories, a 
Bible. And mustard and Limburger cheese. 

Alone but for the serfs; Pushkin nevertheless had lots of com- 
pany, for he conjured bis heroes and heroines. As he put them:on 
paper, he littered the floor with chewed quills, 

To St. Petersburg he dispatched “my ravings,” 60 poems fora 
book. By now he had become known. The book sold well for its 
time: 1,200 copies in two weeks, 

The “litt old lady" snipped with new vigor; the government 
had wind of the Union of Welfare plotters. From “André (Ché- 
ni¢er," his poem about the French poet-martyr, she excised all 
reference to the French Revolution. 

Atlast he sent off the first canto of Eugene Onegin. There would 
be eight of these fat chapters, appearing about one a year, like a 
soap operain verse, All educated Russia waited for the poet to 
finish the next installment. 

For a masterwork, it is short on plot. Onegin is a St. Petersburg 


Pushkin 





Pecten ay cme 


this caricature of a dandy with 
long sideburns in his manu- 
acript for Eugene Onegin. Like 
the hero of that wildly popular 
verse novel of jealousy and un- 
requited fove, Pushkin was an 
irreverent pleasure sceker. But 
he wits decd serious about his 
work, ahvdyvs rewriting to make 


his words powerful and spare. 
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wastrel Surfeited with life, he retreats to the country, where he 
meets innocent Tatyana. Captivated, she offers ber love. Borer, he 
declines. After a trivial falling out with his fricnd Lensky, a poet, 
Oneom kills hinrin a duel Appalbect, he wancers. Five vears later 
2 | ace 


wants her desperately and offers his love. She refuses; The Eno 





lhe sees Tatyana, regal now and married. Suddenry Winegim 


Onegin endures thanks not only to Pushkin’s rhymes but also to 
life, He peers 
re Onegin, “Fashron's acolyte, 





his insoucant asides and bis vivid portrayal of noble 





into the dressing room WwW 
prooms with all sorts and sizes of combs, scissors, files, and 
brushes. In one aside, Pushkin rhymes for 63 lines about his own 
passion for women's feet 

After such detours he recovers smartly— “onward, onward with 
my story, —and sets off anew with his characters 

Meanwhile, Pushkin completed 
Godunov, based on the Time of Troubles, inthe early 1600s, when 


the hretorical drama Beri 


an imposter claimed the throne and plunged Mussia into civil wal 
He was ecstatic about this work, the basis of Mussorgskv's opera 


Reading it alone in his hovel, the poet said, “I clapped my hands 


and shouted, “Atta bov, Pushkin, ‘atta boy, you son of a bitch!” 







Ww NOVEMBER t82¢ Alexander [ died without 
an heir, The new emperor would be his younger 
brother Nicholas, but this became clear only after weeks 
of confusion 

Seizing the moment, and joined by 3,000 troops, the rev- 
olutionaries of the Union of Welfare struck on December 14. [l- 
prepared, the Decembrists arrayed themselves tn Senate square, 
then hesitated —while 12,000 lova 


ranks faced eoch other. At last Nicholas ordered hisartilleryvto tire 
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The bloodied challengers scattered. Some fan onto the Neva Rive 
ice, drowning when it gave way. ‘There would be no constitutional 
monarchy; seridem would continue for 35 years 

The special niche that the Decembrists occupy in Russian hearts 
is due in part to the harsh punistments they received. Pushkin 
wrote: privately of Nicholas | 

He was made empercr, ana right then 

Oiilaved iis fair and dytve 

Ven! fo Sibena a dundred-heenly wien 

And strung up fi 


Many were his close friends: Among their papers the police 
found Liberty” and other Pushkin poems Ad his farm prison the 
nervous poet sent Mis memoirs up the chinney Het OM Posed a taut 
iced about a snip reck, from which he alone, “secret sinwer” 
the crew. survived 

In september [bah he was summoned for estioning be Niche 
las; At lengt 


ion (nat quite true) that he had abstained from anti-imperial vers 





In seeming ERRATIC) Nicholas declared him pardoned —ii fic 
continued to behave. One other proviso: The tsar himsell would 
now DeCOe 115 Censor. 

Free after six -vears! But within weeks Pushkin realized that fie 
freedom was fenced, Reminders would come again and again from 


a sinister polite agency known as the [hire Department Shocker! 
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Scrapping over plentiful food, 
Gypsy children celebrate a 
birthday, undisciplined by their 


elders qutside St. Petersburg. 
The wild-spirited freedom of 


nomadic Gypsy camps appeated 


to the renmantic Pushkin during 
his southern evile: tt was said 


that he loved a oypsy girl Ais 
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werese “The Grypsies” seems both 
personal and prophetic: 
“Yet vou, too, Noture's sons 
uninunted, 
Are strange to hoppiness, if 
secs! 
Laws in the 1950s under Stalin 
forced Gypsies to settle down 
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Only about 10 percent of Pushkin's vast production appeared 
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ascore of Pushkin scholars labor. Their grail isa new, annotated 
edition of all Pushkin's words, but with Russiain poverty, it proba- 
bly won't see davlight soon. 

I followed chief Pushkinist Sergei Fornichey through the vault's 
heavy doors, From a shelf he drew a Ieather-bound notebook. 
Alongside the scribbled limes, Pushkin had deftly sketched faces 
and human figures while awaiting his muse. Dr. Fomichev 
thumbed the pages. “Here he was writing ‘The Gypsies,’ " he 
said, “And here” —turning pages— “it was Onegin," In the: mar- 
gin stood a regal Tatyana. 

The 18 notebooks stored snippets of verse, stanzas, outlines. He 
dated almost everything; thus we know he wrote the 372-line poem 
*Count Nulin” in two days, while the gestation of other works 
spanned months. 


USHEIN'S PAPERS REVEAL that he believed people 

would remember how “I honored freedom in my 
cruel age.” But he also published verses that were 
complimentary to Nicholas. 

I took up that seeming contradiction with the poet Vevgeny 
Yevtushenko, the best known modern singer of Russian freedom. 
“Poshkin mace mistakes, but they were honest mistakes,” 
he said. “He was never a bootlicker. He could write a poem com- 
pletely insulting the tsar in the morning, but by afternoon he might 
pity the tsur as also a man.” 

A tall, taut rope of a fellow, Yevgeny (Ghenya, as he likes) lives 
in.a comfortable dacha in a writers colony outside Moscow. His 
long arms waved ond his icy eves glittered as he threw out phrases 
that, even in fractured English, were like versesin the raw. He had 
half a dozen descriptions of Pushkin's closeness to Russians, such 
as: “He's ike a child in the family, .. no, the enfant terrible. He's 
a cross you don't wear because it's already under your skin." 

Ghenya talked about the independent writers union he was orga- 
nizing to replace the Soviet agency that once rewarded obedient 
wordsmiths and blackballed the rest. “This is the first time in all 
our history that we haven't had censorship,” he said. “For so long 
we had iron bars on our souls.” 

That brought him back to Pushkin. “He represents the great 
harvest of tongues cut out and buried in our land.” 

Hence, to some, Pushkin is a saint. To others he's a big brother 
to emulate. “Pushkin came to my studio years ago," sculptor 
Leonid Baranoy said, “and he's still here.” All around were torsos 
and limbs of plaster and metal—and several Pushkins. “You 
Americans have had people you could look up to, like the men 
who wrote your Constitution,” Leonid said. "We didn't have 
such people. Pushkin stands out as that rare Russian, an indepen- 
dent man,” 

Pushkin, alas, offers no lesson in sheer survival, the mosturgent 
topic for Russians today. What does independence mean when you 
stand for hours to pay fierce prices for bread, milk, and sausage? 
“The mvstery of the Russian soul,” declared a thoughtful Musco- 
vite, Alla Ztismanova, “is that you can’t satisfy it with material 
things. People will soon realize it is not enough. Then they will 
return to the passion of poetry." 

And when they do, Muscovite Maria Stepanova will be waiting. 
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against the tear in December 
1825, Five of the revolution- 
aries were hanged, and 120 
were ser to Siberia. Pushirin's 
pocms head nourished their 
liberalism, but he wos newer 
included in their secret soci- 
cty—and wos cleared. Feeling 
ullt, he sketched their fate 

in. his notebook and wrote: “I, 
like a fool, might hove been on 
the gallows /.” 
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Marrying at last, the poet 
selected a reigning bemuty, 

my one hundred thirteertth 
lowe,” OF 18-year-old Natalya, 
shown here with Pushkin be- 
fore a2 looking gloss, it wus said 
she had a “soul made of lace.” 
Attending balls was her pos- 
sion, a pursuit that exhausted 
and helped impoverish her hun- 
bond. When a handsome 
French baron paid her teo 
muck attention, Pushkin chal- 
lenged him to a duel 


It was not the poet, however, but Natalya, now 14, who attract- 
ed the tsar. Nicholas made Pushkin a Junior Gentleman of the Betl- 
chamber, a flunky required to attend balls and other court 
occasions. “The court wished,” he realized, “that Natalya should 
dance at [the] Palace.” 

He stumbled toward disaster amid bemedaled uniforms and a 
frothofexpensive gowns, while all male eyes feasted on Natalya. “1 
don't believe there was any man who did not fall in love with her,” 
declared biographer Abramovich, Once even a noble's moonstruck 
13-vear-old son approached her and said, “[ must tell you now 
that I love you, because soon [must go to bed.” 

Natalya adored the attention—and flirted 
back. Pushkin's letters to her (some read by the 
police) were like those of a pleading father: “Flir- 
tation 1s notin fashton. I demand of you coldd- 
ness, propriety, dignity Don't coquette with 
the Tsar.” 

Communist writers condemned Natalya as 
“a fickle-minded society beauty.” But I herewith 
log the objection of Gregory Pushkin, creat- 
grandson of the poet and Natalya. “She wasnot a 
bac person,” he insists. “She was agood mother, 
She and Pushkin were happy.” During their six 
years together she bore four children, Modern 
scholar do not accuse her of infidelity. 

Gregory was 78 when [met him. He got close to 
words. only as a printer for Pravda. The story in 
the family, he told me, is that “my grandfather 
wrote In bis will: “Don't try to write poems or 
prose; you will never write better than Alexander 
Sergeyevich, and if you write worse, it will be asif 
you cursed his name.’ 

Pushkin stuck his head farther into the noose 
by borrowing from the imperial treasury: 20,000 
rubles, then 30,000 more. He hoped to recoup the 
money from his new works, But the public was 
indifferent to these and also to the literary journal 
he launched with friends: 

Yet he struggled to maintain his integrity, refusing to adapt his 
works to please the tsar or public taste. He managed to publish a 
pnaem condemning autocracy, and he irked Nicholas by being a 
no-show at command performances 

People saw him as “sad, pensive, and worried.” Twice he issued 
duel challenges (neither accepted) for perceived insults 







' N 1836 Georges d'Anthés was pursuing Natalya. A 
handsome Frenchman in the Russian horse guards, he 
was the adopted son of the Dutch ambassacor, Baron 
Louis van Heeckeren. A diarist wrote that d’Anthés 
, “showed bis feelings toward her more and moré openly,” 
and finally she no longer tried to stop “the manifestations of his 
uncontrolled passion.” Pushkin was seen “scowling like Jupiter” 
as d'Anthés cast tender glances at Natalya, then danced a 
mustirke with her 

On November 4, 1836, Pushkin recetved a mailed “citation” 
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awarding him the “Order of the Cuckold.” The authorship of this 
vicious prank is still debated. Enraged, Pushkin sent d’Anthés 
o challenge. 

What followed sounds as improbable as a comic opera. Van 
Heeckeren and d’Anthes proposed a solution: To quiet the gossip 
and assuage Pushkin, d’Anthées would marry Natalvya's sister, 
Catherine. D' Anthés also had courted her—to be near Natalya, the 
gossips said. Pushkin agrted gleefully, believing his adversaries 
would be seen as cowards. Honor and reputation were paramount. 

The wedding took place on January 10, 1837. Pushkin refused 
to attend, of course: The Social 
season was at ite heht, 
inevitably locking the newly- 
weds and the Pushkins together 
night after night. Defiantly, 
dAnthés again pursued Nata- 
lya. Pushkin cast the <dlie in 
a letter boiling with insults 
D'Antheés’s conduct was “con- 
temptible.” He was “a coward 
and a scoundrel." 

Some of Pushkin's frietiwls 
condemned the tsar for not pre- 
venting the looming tragedy by 
ordering d'Anthés to 28 far- 
off post. Others said the duel 
Was not stopped because Count 
Benckendorff, the secret-police 
chief, hated the poct 

At about 4 p.m. on January 27 Pushkin with his second, an old 
school chum, went to a secluded spot outside town, by the <mall 
Black River. Pushkin knew d’Anthés—his despised brother-in- 
law —would be waiting 

The seconds tramped the knee-deep snow tn a lane of 20 paces. 
Near dark, the enemies advanced. They were less than a dozen 
steps apart when d'Anthés fired, Pushkin dropped. Propped upon 
one arm, he finally took his shot. “Bravo!” he cried, seeing 
d' Anthes stagger. But the wound was superficial. 

On the anniversary of Pushkin‘’s death, people come to the obe- 
lisk that marks the spot, in a copse now shouldered by apartment 
buildings and shtched by streets and railroad track. 

[watch them approach across the snowy ground. Lovingly, one 
ata time, a woman places eight carnations on the monument. A 
father brings two girls who kneel and light candles. 

An old woman arrives, in black coat and shawl. She stands fac- 
ing the obelisk, makes a fervid cross, and places asingle rose. Dark 
iscoming. Asl walk across the tracks to the street, Dlook back. She 
is still there, stone-still in reverence, a monument herself, respect- 
Ing 2 saint 

Nicholas ignored the outrage. He bestowed apension on Natalya 
and paid Pushkin's debts. She remarried. Van Heeckeren and 
qd’ Antheés, with Catherine, left Russia. 

Pushkin’s body was taken to a monastery near Mikhaylovskayve 
for burial, with a police escort to forestall a demonstration; Even as 
a corpse he could not escape Benckendorff. But he never clied. 
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Like the cloging chapter of 

a Pushkin tale, the poet and 
Baron d‘Anthées met to duel in 
the cold dusk of January 1837, 
D’Anthes got off the first shot, 
badly wounding Pushkin, who 
raised himself to make the shot 
he wis entitled to, Standing 
sideways, the baron took the 
bulletin tits coom anal boved, but 
in two davs Russia's greatest 
poet was dead. 
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have outlasted all desire, 
My dreams and I have grown apart; 
My grief alone is left entire, 


The gleanings of an empty heart. 


Che storms of ruthless dispensation 
Have struck my flowery garland numb — 
[ live in lonely desolation 


And wonder when mry end will come. J 
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1GH ATOP A-HILL overlooking 
Kingston, Jamaica, Nadine Gun- 
ter and Philip Adjodha were 
united in holy matrimony last 
December in a quiet ceremony 
conducted by a Raman Catholic 
priest. As the couple exchanged vows, | 
recalled the night when Nadine, my sister's 
second child, was born, Now, 26 years later, 
Thad flown from the United States to attend 
the wedding with family and friends. 

Later that evening, as the Reverend 
Joseph Brennan blessed the food at the re- 
ception, he noted that the wedding united 
not only the bride and groam and their fam- 
ilies but a number of Caribbean islands as 
well. In this gathering, composed primarily 
of blacks, bis comments struck a deep emo- 
tional resonance. History had created a 
people widely dispersed from their ancestral 
African homeland, yet they had encured, 
reestablishing relationships that transcend 
etographic boundaries. 

Born on the island of Jamaica, Nadine 
met Philip in New York City. Philip's fa- 
ther, whois from St. Lucia, met his mother 
in Guadeloupe, where they married: they 
moved to New York, where Philip was born. 

As the descendants of Africans who came 
to the Americas in slave ships, Philip and 
Nadine share a unique history of migration, 
transplantation, and mobility. They lay 
proud claim to their heritage and to its 
tradition of strugule, resilience, survival, 
and achievement. 

Withan M.B.A, from Columbia Univer- 
sity Nadine works fora New York City 
bank. Philip i an accountant with «law 
firm. When I complimented Nadine on her 
success, she thanked me and said thought- 
fully, “Asa people, we cannot be prisoners of 
the past. We still have challenges to confront, 
anc we can't-afford to lose confidence.” 

In a very real sense Philip and Nadine'’s 
story began with Christopher Columbus's 
momentous voyages to the Americas, The 
first peréon of African descent to arrive, or 
the first for whom there is firm evidence, 
came in 1492 as a member of Columbus's 
crew. He was apparently a free man, 
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probably a mulatto from Spain. In 1494, 
during Columbus's second expedition, at 
least two other blacks disembarked on the 
island of Hispaniola, where the Spaniards 
had established their first settlement. 

There is no evidence to suggest that the 
Spaniards had planned to enslave Africans 
when they began to colonize the Caribbean. 
They intended to make the incligenous 
peoples they called Indians perform the 
manual labor they themselves disdained. 
But the Indian population declined precipi- 
tously asa result of mistreatment and 
epidemics of such diseases as smallpox, mea- 
sles, and typhus, and the colonists had to 
look elsewhere for exploitable labor: 

Slavery was not unfamiliar to the Spanish, 
They had long used slaves —Jews, Slavs, 
Africans, and other Spaniards—even though 
their body of laws that sanctioned slavery 
also held that it was “the most evil and the 
most despicable thing that can be found 
among men.” 

So it was that in 1501 the Spanish mon- 
archs Ferdinand and Isabella granted per- 
mission to the colonists to import black 
slaves. 


ROM HISPANIOGLA black slavery spread 
rapidly to the islands of Cuba, Puerto 
Rico, and Jamaica, to the mainland 
colomes of Mesico and Peru, and then 

throughout Spanish America. 

In 1619 2 Dutch man of warre” brought 
“20 and odd” blacks to ease a labor shortage 
in Jamestown, Virginia, inaugurating the 
use of black coerced workers in England's 
mainland colontes. Illness and inadequate 
diet had weakened many Jamestown set- 
(lors, although, as founder Tohn Smith 
wrote, some given to sloth and idleness 
“never did know what.a dayes worke was.” 

We con never be certain of the total num- 
ber of Africans who arrived in the Americas 
as slaves, Scholarly estimates today range 
from 10 to £2 million. Countless others died 
on the African coast awaiting shipment or 
perished during the Atlantic passage. Of the 
survivors, most—about $5 percent—went to 
the Caribbean and Latin America (map, 
pages 70-71), 

Portugal's Brazil received the largest 
share of Africa’s children, perhaps five mil- 
lien, the Spanish colonies about two million, 
Mast of the remainder went to British, 
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Morning coaixes Elmina Castle inte view for fisherman Kwekuw Tikeoy, Boch 
dawn he navigites past the imposing fortress, built in 1482 by Portuguese traders, 
ond drops fis net for the day's first haul. The Dutch captured Elmina in 1637, 

a Victory that symbolized their forceful entry inte the African slave trade. 
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devastated slaves in the tropics, the North 
AMErcan slave population was able to stabt- 
lize and reproduce itself naturally from the 


early decades of the 1Sth century 


| HE BUSINESS OF DELIVERING Africans 
to the Americas was undertaken by 
Portuguese, French, English, ane 
Dutch, among others, with varving 
degrees of success. Spaniards, although 
major purchasers of slaves, did no trading on 
the Aitican coast until the late 1700s. 
Though colonists on the North Amencan 


mainiand were not significant actors in the 
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merchants 35 early as 1644. This vessel. the 


fainbew, was one of three sent to Africa to 
establish a trade in “negars” as well as in 
ather products, It took a number of slaves 
to Barbaclios 

The colonists be 
trace as the cdemand-for labor grew alone 
with the plantation economies of the Ameri 
cas. Accordingly, the years from 1740 to 
1810 represented the heyday of the trade, 


WHC an annual average of about 66,000 
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A MAN-CHILD IS BORN: Ina remote village of the Denkyira, an 
Akan-speaking people of Ghana, a sage begins. In this tale—bosed on historical 
research—the year is 1685, An elder cradles a newborn child as others pour 
libations of paim wine during a sacred ceremony. The elder announces that the 
infort will be named for his forebear OQwusu Mensa and calls upon the ancestor 
to forever protect the child from danger. His forest home ts rife with warfare, 
ond coptives mean profits for slave teaders both black and white. 
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AFRIGA’S LIVING TREASURE 
Rich tn naticral resources, Africa wis the source of another 
‘fl prectous—aond profitable—commodity for traders. At the start 
of the léth century, Europeans opened @ new trade avenue 
BORN LL KANEM | Ov Pansporting slives across the Atlantic. Ay 1a79, 
when the commerce ended, 10 te 12 million 
| African men, women, and children had 
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lm jokingly 
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African, or a 
ese, told! 
[ recogmized in that exchange our mutual 

curiosity, our need as children of Atrica to 
reestablish connections. But | aso sensed 
with some sadness, that history had made us 
strangers, anc there was no need to pretend 


OLNer wise 


RADERS on the African coast acquired 
their slaves im various ways. Most ol 
LHe, PErhans as many as SU percent 


were captives taken in wars. African 


Be Ss 


7 oa a 


SLATES TOUAHT requ ently OVE LeTiory, Suc- 
CessiOn, amd commerce. Some nations, such 
a= the Asante, extenced their power ove 
neighboring states on the Gold Coast during 
the 18th century and took captives in the 
process. As one trader observed, “Most of 
the Slaves that are offered to ws are Prisoners 
af War, which are sold by the Victors as 


their Boot. 





Others likely to be sold into slavery includ- 
ec) debtors and those convicted of such 
crimes as homicide, treason, and theft. Still 
others were simply unfortunate enourh to be 
abducted and swiftly soid to traders. Inali- 
viduals who engaged in this practice faced 
severe penalties from their own people 
the VY Were raucht, since their atrocities could 
lead to war between the victim's home tern 
tory and that of the kidinapper. “Nota few 
nour Country fondly imagine that Parents 
here sell their Children, Men their Wives, 
ariel one Brat Ney Lhe OLMe: - Wrote A Dutch 
tracer. “But,” he added, “those who think 
so deceive themselves.” 

Most of the persons placed on the slave 
market were men. Women and voting chil- 
dren were less likely to be offered for Sait 


\ 


Females were highly valued a5 workers in 
African societies; they bore the brunt of the 
nroductive labor as well as folfilling repre- 
ductive functions 
African traders brought their staves to 

the coastal markets fettéred in eroups, 
-affies. As one purchaser in the Gambia 
described it, “Their Way of bringing them 
is, tying them by the Neck with Leather 
Thongs, at about a Vard distance from each 
ther, 30 of 40 in a String, having generall 
1 Bundle of Corn, or an Elephant's Tooth 
tusk) uwpen each of their Hears, Int 
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Suffer. Dhe word comved into a 


Crhanaion fishing boat echoes 


the poin of slaves once held at 
nearby Cape Coast Castle, BRe- 
gunin [653 by Swedes, the trad- 
ing post was among more thin 
SO both aiong the Geold Cocst. 

Stoves endured this tron 
brand = torture (left). Pt wis 
discarded Sy an. waiinowin 
trader, but those bearing its 
mark would for all time be 
brown i huomuirn property 

On the beach near Eline 
Castle a (hoon bey fas 
bound Ais day's catch of cutlass 


fish in Ate pubber sanmlals 
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borle-weaty, rice 

« farmers in sierra Leone 
harvest their staple. 
Historians believe that 





in the'tice regions of 
Georgia and the... 
Carolinas. 
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for these preferences is not entirely clear, 


most Afficans who came to the Americas 
may be said to have been o| “deep black” 
complexion 

Englishmen in. Harbacdos preferred black 
women who were “young and full breast- 
¥, Since Many owners 


demanded sexual <ervices of slave women 





ed,” nolt-surprising 


Males were to be young and healthy, and 
ire] frown of A micdcle stature not too tall 
nor too short” 

In recnera the Africans whoa ame (6 the 
Americas lived in the area between modern 


Senconm and Angola. In addition. some 


The Crvelest Commerce 


Soyveiiss trained on the gulf, a concrete 
lookout seems ready te sail from rooftop 
to sec. Statues decorate the headgquar- 
ters of the Elmina asafo, one of ten asso- 
cidtions of Ghanaian men who provide 
civil defense and maintain the towns. 

Free asafo men in the 1600s labored at 

roading posts and helped defend them 
acainst Africans as well as Europeans. 
Like the girl selling candy, women did 
most of the petty trading. 


saves came from Mozambique and, to a 
esser extent, Madagascar 

A significant number hailed from the Sen- 
egambia; they were such peoples as thi 
Wolof, the Mani 
Vieny more came from Sterra Leone atic 
from the Gold Coast, home to the Akan and 
Petu peoples, among others, Another impor- 
Lant supply area encompassed the Bights of 
Benin and Biafra, a region that now includes 
the nations of Togo, Benin, Nigeria, and 
Cameroon. Miajor groups in this ares 
included the Fon, the Yoruba, and the Ibo 
The Congo-Angola region, represented by 
such peoples as the Hakongo and the 
VWibuUndu, Supplied the greatest number of 
Hines to the Americas 45 4 whole 





inka. and the Bambara 


‘Loday descendants of these slaves find it 
almast impossible to trace their lineage to 
any specific ethnic group. A remarkable— 
And controversial —ene eption was the late 
author Alex Haley, who apparently man- 
aged to link genealogical oral history on both 
sides of the Atlantic to track down an ances- 
tor captured by slayers—a Mandinka from 
the Gambia—for his book Roots 

For the most part, however, adequate 
records simply do not exist. Slave tracers 
invariably noted the geographic area from 
which the sinves were taken, suci 
go Or Angola,” butseldom identified 


their ethnic backrtrounds, The slawes were 
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alse renamed ty their purchasers, compli- 
CAINE any peneogical search, Thus, their 
descenclants, such as I, will peer in vain into 
a thousand faces in Africa for same glimmer 
of familial FECORnITON, somt point of ances- 
tral connection. They and I will never know 
the liberating ecstasy of discovering what 
soll. our ancestors walked, what ethnic group 
commanded their fealty, what cultural 
MoGOTMIES gave méaning to their lives. That 


is unknowable 


SURVIVOR FOR SALE: 
On the slave vessels Afriqooans 
are stored ao closely on 


wooden platforms below 
decks that some must crouch 
while others are forced ta 
lie down (right), For two 
montiis in a ship's belly 
amid Alth, disease, anil 
death, Owwsu Mensa has 
nowhere to rus, 

Upon docking itn Brazil's 
Rio de Janeiro, the Africans 


are shoved towiwrd a crowd of 
wiiting white men. One fires 
a eun inthe air to start the 
“scramble” quetion, where 
slowes are probbed, bundled 
together with ropes ind 
sashes, anid sold fora set 
price. Fighting with his lost 
bit of streneth (aber), 
Owusu Mensa ts wrenched 
away by the Portuguese 
miner who bouyve Aim in this 
free-for-oll 
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‘A. negro, my slave called Luts 
from the land of Angola, twenty- 
five years old, more or less... for 
the price of four hundred fifty pe 
sos.” In 1635 a Mexican bill of 
stile decreed the destiny of yet on- 
offer block, Viory slaves sold in 
Metco worked in mines where 
the werv silver they unearthed 
would be weed to buy the servi- 
tude of other Africans. 


in 
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1 Rabe menda, 


Faith crossed the ocean and survives in 
Rroacilin Salvador, Bahia, transformed 
inte Condomblé, a blend of African 
beliefs. Dressed in the white oma biue 
of Yemanja, goddess of the sea, three 
Kaionas offer thanks for the morning's 
first catch, 
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Phe prisoners knew nothing of their dest 
Enelish trace 
William Snelerave wrote that “these poor 
People are generally under terrible Appre- 
many being afraid that we 

design to eat them 

As they waited, the slaves must have been 
racked by emotions- 


defiance, resiznalion—each exacting Aa price. 


nation or their. ultimate fate 


Hhensions 


fear, anger, disbelicl, 


Vet, 49 their subsequent behavior would 
sow, many also found an winer resolve not 
Lr te vanquished not to vield control over 


one 5 inner sanctuary bo one's captors 


Or, Thomas Trotter, a ship's surgeon who 


watched the slaves being brought aboard, 
reported that they “show s12ns of extreme 
istress and despair (rom a feeling of they 
situation and regret at being torn trom ther 
friends and connections,” ‘Traders described 
their haunting moans a5 the ship began its 
mourney into the unknown 


HE ATLANTIC PASSAGE tested bodies 
and souls to their fimits 
CArEOeS Were AITaAnged on wooden 


Diatiorms * 
various levels tn the cramped hold. Rareh 


Lhe buman 
hike books on a shelf” on 
wis there space for an aul! to ataned erect 
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some had barely enough room to lie down 
Line ship's surgeon observed that the traders 
“wedged them in so that they hac not so 
much room as aman im his coffin either in 
length or breadth. It was impossible for them 
to tum or shift with any degree of ease." 
Some traders, of course, realized that such 
crowding increased the mcidence of cisease 
and death. One agent of the Royal Affican 
Company complained in 1704 of inadequate 
space on the ship Postittion: “The slaves are 
30 large, and) it being the general opinion 
that the slaves could not be healthy in the 
epace of three foot, they broke up one of the 
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pluiformes which was the reason she couldn't 
carry more than 100 slaves.” 

Bight years later the company advised tts 
agents at Cape Coast Castle: “Pray lade no 
thore than are necessary to prevent Mortal 
lity which has often happen’d by crowding 
the ship with too many Negroes.” Not until 
the 18th century did European countries 
engared in the trade set standards for the 
allocation of space to the slaves; it may be 
doubted whether the rules were obeyed 

Fearing rebellion, ships’ crews generally 
chained the slaves securely in the hold, usu- 
ally in pairs, the right ankle of one connected 
to the Jeft ankle of the other. James Penny, 
who commanded tradme vessels for more 
than 20 Years, recounted thatawhen no dan 
ger “is apprehended, their fetters: are by 
degrees taken off.” 

The crews did not always depend on harsh 
discipline, shackles, and whips to control the 
slaves. The-more humané captains permitted 
music and drumbeating and encouraged 
hinging and dancing. On the hetter-managed 
VESSELS, TUM was provided as well as pipes 
and tobacco. Women were given beads and 
other titles with which to adorn themselves 
_ontented slaves, it was presumed, would 
be more tractable. 


ITH 50 MANY BODIES closely 
packed together, the heat below- 
decks became unbearable. The 
f wir reeked of excrement and 
infected sores. Hy the 18th century, ships 
customarily had portholes to aid ventilation, 
“winetlsails to throw down a current of air 
and gratings on the decks.” But to the 
hurman cargo the hold remained a fetid bell 
As on ald to cood health, slaves were [Mtri- 
odically taken on deck for exercise and fresh 
air, While they were being “danced” on 
deck, the crew cleaned and clisinfected their 
quarters with vinegar, Although exercise 





SLAVERY, DAY IN AND DAY OUT: 
Chvisu Mensa pans for gold in eastern Brazil. 
He hanuis his findings to the mulatto overseer, 
while both are watched by the master, Despair 
ana quiet anger fill the young slowe's life. Ae 
hos learned Portuguese to survive, but he does 
not speck much, More thon 200 years loter, 
Ajrican-American poet Langston Hughes will 
give words to OQwusu Mensa’s silent yearning: 
“So long, So for away Is Africa’s Darke face,” 





Need, Many stil] contracted Oise 


the passa 


curing 


re. Measles, scurvy, and various 
fevers” attacker slaves and crew alike 
Vanvy were sick before they embarked for 
the Americas, Some traders shipped slaves 
arrving contagion. In 1726 twi 
the Sea Alo and the Sf. Afichael 
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Bright woshes of cofor awaken drab 
Haition living quarters of @ sugarcane 
plantation in the Dominican Republic 
(left). A Aaition worker guides an ox 
drawn cart to a nearby mill, An experi- 
enced cane cutter (below left) earns no 
more than a? pesos, or three 0. &. 
dollars, a day. Says one laborer, “We 
live no better han slaves,” 
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N AFFIRMATION of their humanity, many 
of the captives struggled to berate 
themselves from the moment of capture: 
Their best chance for escape was while 

they were still on African soil or aboard the 
ships on the coast, thus crews took elaborate 
precautions. 


Thomas Phillips, who made «slaving voy- 
ape in 1693-04, reported thal armed men 
guarded the vessels and there was “a chest 
full of small arms, ready loaden and prim'd, 
constantly lying at band upon the quarter- 
deck, together with some granada shells; and 
bao of our quarterstieck guns, pointing on 
the deck thence, ancl two more 








Hotte’s great deliverer, Toussaint 
Lowverture looms behind a young visitor 
to the Notional Peloce in Port-au-Prince. 
He led the only successful slave revolution 
in the Americas, a campaign against the 
French that ended with independence in 
Late. The country’s history ts steeped in 
extreme poverty and political turmdil, 
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out of the steerage.” 

Still, rebellions occurred. At 
least one indomitable African 
left his own tragic mark on the 
history of the time. In 172 
Captain Lomba, a remarkable 
man “ofa tall, strong Make, 
an bold, stern aspect,” was 
the leader of a few villages in 
Sierra Leone that refused to 
deal with slave traders 
‘Tomba and his people killed 
ether Africans and burned 
their houses because they had 
traded with the English. 

Aided by villagers, a white 
tracer known as Old Cracker 
ambushec and captured 
Tamba, but not before Tomba 
had killed two of his assailant= 
in. a fierce struggle 

Stemingivy nothing could 
break Tomba's spirit. When 
Old Cracker presented him 
for inspection to the tracers, 
Tomba refused to display his 
physique. Whipped nearly 
to death, the proud African 
encurec the beating stoically, 
only “shedding a Tear or two, 
which he endeavored to hide 
as tho’ ashamed of.” 

Captain Harding, com 
mander of the Roefert, out of 
Bristol, purchased Tombs. 
Once abourd the ship, Tomba 
conspired with a few other 
saves, onc of them a woman, 
to kill the crew and escape 
“while they had a Shore to fly to.” With the 
woman and another man at his side, Tamba 
smashed the heads of three sleeping puards 
with a hammer before being felled homselt 
The three rebels were clapped in irons. 

Normally, rebellious slaves, particularly 
al the start of a voyage, could expect the 
death penalty asa harsh example to others 


Natronal Geographic, September 1902 


But Captain Harding, his owner, considered 
‘Tombs and the other man too valuable to 
kill. Rather, he had them whipped. He vent- 
ed his fory on the other, more expendable 
conspirators. 

One man was put to death, and two others 
were coerced into eating the first victim's 
heart and liver before they too were killed. 
The ultimate cruelty was reserved for the 
womln: She wias-hotsted by the thuribs, 
whipped, and slashed with knives until she 
died. The rest of the slaves were forced to 
watch the entire ordeal. Unfortunately, we 
do not know how Captain Harding eventu- 
ally disposed of Tomba, He may have ended 
up in any one of the colonies: 


0 AFRICANS arrived in the Americas, 
to be sold yet agam, to end up in the 
cane fields of the Caribbean and 
northeastern Brazil, the tobacco culti- 

vations of Virginia, the rice fields of South 

Carolina, and households everywhere. 

Many slaves rejected their condition, con- 
tinuing « struggle that had begun-on the 
African coast. Some resisted passively, 
malingering, pretending not to understand 
the masters’ orders, deliberately breaking 
tools, or feigning illness. Others, ina long 
history of violent protest, chose open revolt. 

The first recorded slave rebellion in the 
Americas, on the island of Hispaniola in 
1522, was suppressed. Slaves in Mexico City 
conspired in 1537 to murder all the Span- 
lards and claim their freedom. They electec| 
a king to lead them into battle, but the plot 
came to light and was aborted. Other major 
conspiracies occurred in Mexico in 1608 and 
Again in lG1e. 

Jamaica experienced a major rebellion in 
1673, when 200 slaves rose and killed 12 
whites. Uprisings were planned in Barbados 
and Antigua. Slaves in New York rebelled 
im 1712, killing nine whites. The authorities 
responded by executing 21 blacks, burning 
some to death, hanging others, and breaking 
one at the wheel, South Carolina's blacks 
posed several violent challenges, most mota- 
bly in 1739, when they rebelled at Stono, 
killing whites and setting fire to their houses. 
The last major rebellion im the United States 
was led in 1831 by a charismatic slave 
preacher, Nat Turner, who was hanged after 
his band of rebels had killed some 55. whites 
In southeastern Virginia. 





The Cruciest Commerce 


Among all such efforts, however, only the 
slaves of Haiti managed to fight their way 
to freedom, alter a protracted strugele that 
ended in L804. 

While rebellions largely failecl, escapes 
al times succeeded. Known variously as 
Maroons, Cimarrons, or Bush Negroes, 
fugitives established free settlements in 
remote and inaccessible area: m a number 
of countries. 

In- North America they found baven in the 
reat Dismal Swamp in Virginia and North 
Carolina and in mountainous and swampy 
locations throughout the Deep South, As 
early as 1605 Bragilian runaway slaves 
estiblished-a series of settlements in Pernam- 
buco in the northeast. Known collectively as 
Palmares or Lithe Angola, the community 
may have numbered as many as 20,000 at its 
peak. It was eventually destroved by the 
Portuguese, 

Mexico too had runaway communities. 
The most famous, in the Orizaba region, was 
led by a remarkable African named Yanga, 
who reputedly was of royal lineage in his 
country. Yanga fought off Spanish assaults 
and eventually won the right to establish 
a pueblo, of which he became governor. 
‘Today VYanga's statue in Mexico remains a 
symbol of black defiance and liberation. 

Jamaican Maroons—the word comes 
from the Spanish comarrdn, or runaway — 
hecdeviled the English until peace treaties 
between their leaders and colonial avthori- 
Hes were signed in 1739 and later, Contem- 
porary Maroon villages such as Moore ‘Town 
and Accompong each year enthusiastically 
reenact the struggle against the slave regime: 
“We are the original guerrilla fighters,” 
one Vioore Town resident told me with 
obvious pride. 


5.4 PEOPLE, black slaves drew upon 
their African heritage, their daily 
experience in the slave quarters, their 
interaction one with the other, and 
the physical landscape to create a series of 
vibrant cultures uniquely therrown, The 
new cultures afforded slaves crucial psycho- 
logical space and helped preserve their iden- 
tity in the face of the abuse and atrocity 
Visited on them as human property. 

The richness of these cultores can be ob- 
served im the contemporary societies of the 
Americas. The Cartbbean islands with their 
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lack majorities bear an unmistakable Afn its northeastern states will reathlvy agree with 
can imprint in their styles of religious expres- the i?th-century priest Antonio Vieira Lha 
rt, music, language, culmary habits Brazil has the body of America and the 
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with an infusion of Roman Catholicism served, [he cuisine, the art, music, and 

Bratil remains the country with the largest dance are flavored with Africa. African 
number ol people of African descent in the inspired religions such as Candomblé, rich 
Limencas—probably as many as 70 millon, In initiation rites and spirit possession, hold 


or nearly hall the population. Any visitor to CONnDNUER VIIItY an appea 
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Machetes slice the air during Akinkanju, 
arite of passage for young men who fol- 
low Yorubo-boased traditions ata village 
in South Comrolina. 

Dorothy Spruill Redford has traced her 
slave ancestors to a North Cerolina plan- 
fotion. “Pinang then helped identify their 
tangible contributions,” she says. “It 
gove tien worth, ond me completeness.” 


Reusing bo bes jefealed, these people And 
those before them have contributed their 
SWell, genes, and cultures to the makine.ol 
their societies. Theirs is.a poignant tale of 


F . 
the infinite capacity of the human spirit to 





The millions of blacks like newlyweds 
Wadine and Philip, who continue to live gui 
etly productive lives, weather life's storms, 
aid seize ts opportunities, provide ample 
evidence that the African peoples in these 
new lands were never vanquished. They, 
ancl all Aftica’s children, must draw strength 
from this history of travail. transcend its 
and command ther future. [ 
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Dhaniona in the rough marks Aratnerd’s $100,000 lee Fishing 
Eairiagence on Gall Lobe. From inke level the action resembles an 
industrious rookery as 5,300 contestants congregate around 900K) 


predrilied, eight-inch-diameter holes to compete for prizes. Last Jon 
vary s first-place winner reeled in an eight-pownd eelpowt and adr 
wey ina mew Ford truck, Yet the biggest winners inthe Jayecees 
event where local charities, which shared profits af $15, CHM), 
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SHEN WE USED to chive wp to the lake, the roads would 
tum Lo gravel as we crew nearer, then to sand as fine 
4S suger that would embrace the tires of our Chevy, 
drawing them in until | could almost feel the wheels 

being swallowed and the road taking control “Almost 
there,” we would say, looking for the small wooden sign 
nailed toa tree at the end of a tunnel of pines that per- 
fumed the air and led to another week at a cabin on Gladstone Lake. 
Almost there. 

I grew up surrounded by water, or so it seemed. Born and raised in 
the “Land of 10,000 Lakes,” | discovered relatively late in life that 
Minnesota actually has more than 15,000, Minnesota has more boats 
per capita than any other state in the nation, and claims more shoreline 
than California, Florida, and Hawail combined. 

The heart of the lake country is north-central Minnesota. It was 
there, every summer, that my family rented a cabin, as Minnesotans 
say, at “Wee lake’ —in our case, Glacdstone, 2 quiet 400-acre lake near 
Brainerd. My parents first went there in the 1820s, when they were 
young and just marred and the roads were not much more than grav- 
eled cow paths; for 60 summers our family would return. It was there, 
Swimming and fishing, exploring the shoreline and enduring the mos- 
quitoes one could never truly escape, that [came to love the lake coun- 
try in that special way one loves as a chileL 

A recent study revealed that 87 percent of all kids in Minnesota go 
fishing. “That's deplorable,” commented one northern Minnesota news- 
paper, “What on earth went, wrong with that other 3 percent?” When | 
went fishing as a kid, it was with the most basic technology. We didn't 
hive a motor my father would row a rented flat-bottomed boat, and the 
cirlocks would creak and clunk as we crept across the water, A big 
motor in those days was 25 horsepower, You could really go with one 
of those. 

Ina photograph from an old fanuly album, my father siands with a 
friend on the shore of the lake. Between them they hold a stringer with 
about 20 walleyes and northern pike. My father wears knee-high, lace- 
up leather boots. He is handsome and young. In pencil, along the edge 
of the photograph, my mother has written: “Lake Gladstone... Enough 
for breakfast.” 

Ten vears have passed since we last gathered as a family in those 
cahins clustered in the trees. Last year 1 decided to go back. When I 
was. a boy, the lake was my own spectal world for one week each year. 
Not nearly as faraway from my home in Minneapolis as I envisioned, it 
was far encugh away fram the confines of the city to make me crave to 
be there, where the pines were tall and the forest deep. | wanted to run 
Lo the dock in early morning, when sunlight ¢listened off the dew- 
covered boards as ifthey were miaid with diamonds. I wanted to see 
Whal creatures: hid passed along the water's edge while | had slept, 
leaving their footprints as calling cards for my imagination. That week 
that promised to last forever brought laughter and stories to tel] when 
it was over, Which was always too soon, As a friend of mine put it, noth- 
ing seemed dificult, and there was always a second chance. 

Now as [ drove north, knew there would be changes in the country | 
had known as a child; | guess I went in search of what was left 

It didn’t take me long to diseaver that now the lakes are big business. 
Everything in my memory was scaled down to human size or smaller, 
hut today the lakes generate 1.5 billion dollars in direct and secondary 
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expenditures each year and create 28,000 jobs. And every third tourist 
who visits the lake country fishes. All those lines with hooks on the enc 
annually harvest some 36 million pounds of fish, including wallicyes, 
narthern pike, bass, and panfish. ] used to be happy with a few sun 
nies —the ones that were big enough to be “keepers,” as my mother 
called them 

There are a half million more anglers coming to the lakes now than 
40 years avo, And every spring, ona Saturday around the middle of 
May, it seems every one of them heads for a lake, They come fromm all 
over the state and far beyond, clogging the two-lane highways with car- 
avans of boat-laden trailers. Bait shops stry open around the clock, all 
the resorts are full, and there are no motel rooms to be found, Its open- 
ing day of the walleye season. 


N OPENING DAY list year I walked down Lo the harbor from my 
rented cabin at a resort on Lake Winnibigoshish in the silver: 
bloe light of dawn, The clear water slapped against the shore 
| line. In groups of bwo or three, fishermen were coming down 
to the docks, yellow minnow buckets at their sides, coffee thermoses 
under their arms, or fishing rods and tackle boxes. Nobody talked 
mach. It was early. One at a time the boats left the harbor, moving 
slowly out through the shallow channel, their shapes and sounds ever- 
tually engulfed by Water and space 

“L don't think any other state has the same kind of enthusiasm for 
opening day,” Ron Schara, outdoor writer for the Minneapolis Star 
Tribune, told me later as he fried up some walleyes and northern pike. 
“The entire state gets up for it. People who ne- 
er fish come out on opening day. Of course, it's 
easier to get up north today than it used to be, 
Used to be all gravel roads, and it was a com- 
mitment to come wp this far north, beyond 
Brainerd. When the roads were bad, that was 
enough to make this country seem a bit too far. 
It's not too far any more.” 

That night, in the cabins back at the resort, 
men were sitting around tables and on the 
edge of their beds, talking. “This is a place 
we can fo to get away from the things that 
might be bothering us," one of them explained 
“We can talk about problems in our work 
and in our marriages. For some of ws it's the 
only time and place we cdo that,” 

In the morning they will go out again to fish. An to talk. 

Minnesotans’ passion for fishing now carries them straignt inte tie 
deaclt of brutal winter. When [ was.a bov, fishing wie a summertime 
thing. Most resorts were shut down by mid-October. Still, just about 
every lake used to have at least a few ice-fishing houses sitting out 
there like lonely Arctic Outposts. Now that people can reach the inkes 
whenever they feel like going, a lake as big as 152,01)-acre Mille Lacs 
sprouts 4,000 ice-fishing houses grouped in small villages across the 





Writer and award-winning photographer WILLIAM ALBERT ALLARD has been con- 
tributing to this magazine for nearly 30 years, His stories have ranged from 
Peru to William Faulkner's Mississippi, the Basques to minor-league baseball. 
He has also published three books, but this is his first look at his native state 
of Minnesota. 
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surface. On Gull Lake an annual January fishing tournament attracts 
more than 5,000 fishermen to an area about a half mile square where 
9.000 holes have been drilled. From the air it looks like a page from one 
of those Where's Waldo? books for kids. | can only imagine what it 
looks like to a fish. 

Each February the town of Walker hosts an eelpout festival on Leech 
Lake. The eelpout is a freshwater cod, and this is about as crazy an out- 
door event as you might find anywhere. Some 10,000 people show up 
for the weekend, though it's pretty clear that many of them have no 
intention of putting a line in the water, 

Al dawn on the first day | stopped by one fish house (a beat-up 
mobile home). Four young men from the mainly Finnish town of 
Menahga were trying to fire up.a wood-burning stove to heat the water 
for their hot tub just outside the front door. They had arrived the night 
before, and all appeared in need of sleep. 

Not satisfied with the stove's output, one of the young anglers 
decided to prime it a little by pouring some charcoal starter fluid down 
the stovepipe. He got what a thinking person might expect—a small 
explosion out the end of the pipe and a hand that was consicerably 
warmer than it had been, He jumped back, shaking his hand in great 
surprise. “Well, jeez,” one of his buddies observed, “you spent a month 
down in Minneapolis, You'd think you'd know better.” 

Two of the other men were struggling to erect a banner identifying 
their spol. as The Oasis, but just couldn't get it to hang straight and 
finally gave up. “That's close enough for the girls we go out with,” one 
of them said. 

Later that ny I ss by again. They were all submerged in the hot 
tub; drinking schnapps and beer while a few snowmobilers bundled up 
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in Suits and helmets stood watching then like acrew of tce-strande 


he fg Trt To. r J ori i : i 1 E is F 3; ; 17 | 
itronauts. Country music spilled out from the fish house, Merle Hag- 


fard onice, Cine of the men in the tub made an effort at social grace by 


Introducing his COMparions 
Cl @ive you alittle history of our group, he sald, pointing cuts 


man With a stick of firewooud “This is my brother-in-law, this is m5 


brother-in-law, and this is my brotheriniaw's brother-in-law, Having 


establishwc the family thee, he lowered himself back into the steaming 


water, a shot glass dangling from his neck by @ string. 
The ¢ elpaul iS hol a prety I sh. it is flatheacded, nothellied, and 


With slime. When held up Tor @oominaiion, it has a rather innerving 


dency to wrap its slimy tail around your forearm. While Minnesotans 


worship the walleye to a point just short of having a “blessing of 


villeve’ as folks do with foxhounds in the South, most of therm don 
F 


Wait an @ehoout in their house, let alone their religion. But the “pout 


does have admirers among those who truly like the taste of fish. The 


strip of meat Bone We beck tS considered, by those who know, to be 


Cenciwous. | os ik: 

livht: The effect ¥ be just wonderful, bul getting to it can be a tip 
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LL THESE FISHERMEN indicute that, the lakes are under pressure 
There are other sjens equally important Where the 
beckoned with unbroken shorelines bordered with birch and 
aspen, loday many are necklaced with docks and bow 
houses, Although restrictions on construction have been established, 
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much of the snoreline has now been developed, especially around 
Brainerd, When | asked one biologist what effect people have had on 
the lakes, he replied simply: “Devastating.” 

For example, lakes in and near the Twin Cities are choking with Eur 
asian Water milfoil, a tenacious aquatic weed that can take over the 
Surface waters, making lake recreation such a5 swimming and water- 
skiing chificult if not impossible. A small piece of milfoil clinging to the 
Undercarriage of a boat trater, although apparently dried, dead, and 
harmless, is sill capable of infesting a ake—even several days later 
Although the Department of Natural Resources (DNR) pleads with lake ©" "@Wl gets the one 
users to clean all boats, motors, and trailers of weeds of any kind, it is aver From children 
wWitely assumed that Furasiin water milfoll wil eventually appear in | 
Les up nenth 

Pollution has aiso come from feruhver runoff from farms and well Where WeErs of 
MUCUreH AReESNOTe cabin Awns. When | arrived in the lake country in 
the spring; | heard that an old fiend of mine, Earl Seubert, had a cabin 
up ona small lake named for a lovely flower: Trillium. But people were howe turned families 
eilling it “the worst lake in the world. 

We sut in his cabin talking about old times and old friends. Then Earl 
told me about a local contractor who drained septic tanks: about 15 made a Wednesday 
vears aeo, he began spreading the sewaee on an upland hayfield that 


sloped down into a ten-acre wetland 
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“There were beaver dams back in that swamp, he said, “When the mn tradition 








ONE blew up the dams to prevent flooding of private lancs, all that Sea. of wild rice 
stuff came into our lake. By the middle of summer éach year | could 
stand in the water up-to my knees and not be able to see my feet.” 

But Trillium Lake may be on the way to recovery, Seubert anc his LOOM Coa heer Mes 
neighbors have undertaken a cleanup effort. The predominant probiem 
isan overload of phosphorus and sulfur, nutnents that promote algal 
bloom and, in the worst cases, rob the lake of the oxygen its creatures He gently benats the 
live on. The lake-association members have been joined by Del Hogen, 
a biologist with a chemical-testing lab. Hogen devised a process he 
calls “nutrient inactivation,” and under his direction they treated eight | nocks grain into 
acres Of the Lot-acre lake by spreading a mixture of iron compcaunds 
over the bottom 

“The mixtore is activated in the sediment by bacteria and natural 
chemical processes that in turn deactivate the phosphomas and sulfur, ° 
Hogen explains. “The test worked beautifully,” As a result, virtually all 
of the lake has been treated 

Can nutrient buildup be prevented in the first place? “Well, we've 
reduced phosphates in detergents,” Hogen said. "Were seeing new 
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restrictions .on wells and sepic systems. There will probably be a need 
for some kind of community septic system in the future. But Psome- 
mes wonder what the priorities really are for some people. Some lake- 
shore property owners have asked me how they can build up the 
nutrients to grow same ‘decent’ fish And these people live on some of 
the clearest lakes we have. [tell them to go fish somewhere else.” 

Pollution comes in many forms. The sound of a det Ski and other 
“personal watercraft’ that pound across the water like aquatic snow- 
mobiles can break your sense of seclusion from far, far away. People 
old enough to remember might find the sound reminiscent of the old- 
sivle dentist's drill, the kind with lots of belts and pulleys, that didn't 
have constant power but would surge when the dentist stepped on the 
fool pedal, The sound of those things kind of reminds me of that. 

On a big lake you can probably pet away from them, although maybe 
at the cost of your favorite fishing spot. But on a small lake you're des- 
Lined for the dentist's chair, at least until they go home or the sun #0es 
down. New regulations now prohibit owners from operating personal 
Watercralt between sunset ard § sum At least that's the law, Enforcing 
it iS another matter in a band of more than 15,004) lakes 

“The typical lake user is different today,” said Al Lindner, whe with 
his brother, Hon, founded the In-Fisherman Communications Network 
in Brainerd. “In past vears people could experience a solitude that isn't 
aways there today. People wanted to see the sun come up and be the 
onty one on the lake.” 

“We call it the canoe and loon syndrome,” hon added. “The toon in 
the water and you're in there with the canoe, | love it It's gone.” 

Naot quite. The loons are there, if not always the privacy. The com- 
mon loon—s mediocre name indeed for such a marvelous creature—is 
Minnesota's state bird and can be found on most of the lakes over Ail 
acres, Loons are simply wonderful in the water, and, best of all, they 
make music. At least it is music to mv ears, and to those who are so 
affected by the haunting repertoire of calls that they move to northern 
Vinnesota to be with them Perhaps tt is beemuse their sounds remind 
1S that this land was once toily wild and untouched by the hand of man 
and because they show us that if we are simply quiet and listen, there is 
still peace to be found in these mirrored waters, 

[ can't possibly remember when | first heard a loon because I would 
have been an infant But |] can remember vears of hearing them from 
Fenthy rocking boats with ascrim of early morning fog between me, the 
rising sun, and the rest of the world or while standing on a shoreline in 
the depth of night while northerm lights played their magic across the 
sky and my mind: someway, somehow, | was always hearing those 
Sounds a6 if for the first the 


SAKIOL ALWAYS had a canoe around the house, a miniature une, 
about the length of a cigar and made of birch bark. Al road- 
side souvenir places you could buy lots of simple handicrafts 
» that reflected the lake-country region—birch-bark canoes, 
litte birch-bark drums, slices of pine with the bark still dark and 
flaky around the edges. Painted on the face of the wood, under a 
honeyed glaze of varnish, would be some homily or perhaps the name 
Of a lake-country town and something about it, like “Little Falls, 
Minnesota, Home of Charles Lindbergh.” Or mavbe it would show the 
face of an Inelian. 

Il don't remember seeing any Indians when | was a child, but, of 
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course, they were there. The Ujibwa were present when the first whith 


explorers appeared in the 1O00s. Some of the lakes and towns in this 
region, such as Gemidii, take their names from the (ibwh And the fast 


armed convict between Linited States military forces and American 
[ ry t T on We ha Tr a a .; I= J FZ . q 4 fi 
ncians tock place Wot ont West as one might think, but in Ninnescota 


on the shores-of Leech Lake in ve autoumn of 156, 


The Ojibwa fre stil] here, and things are changing for them bow 
Legalized gambling on the state's reservations started as small-seale 


bingo games in the early 1980s, Today there are casinos built alongside 
huge parking lots filled with cars and pickup tracks and charter buses 
from far and near. Some call these multimillion-tollar casinos “the new 
buifalio, 
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tracduate, Fairhanks is now 4 tribal judge on the Leech Lake Indian hes 
ervation. Her handsome face looked thouchthal when lL asked what the 
new hulfalo could mean 
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are able to find work where they coulcin t before. And the money 
brought in is going to help the tibe become more independent 

“But, of course, there isa bad side to the situation. We are basicalls 
poor people, and some can end up depending upon a windfal lowk- 
Ing for that Winning |i dk, Some of ow ‘ expe eet hooker. They end 


In hocking the chain saws they use to make a living, Or their cars, 
juce Baird ts a member of the Leech Lake Reservation as well as 

cirector of Intliun education for several school districts." 1t will rech 

the tribes dependency upon the government, he stated. “what the 


HIDES are Pome r ewe fh co to Survive 15 bo oevi i] LAN AGT 


aCOOUNtaNts, administrators. The casinos are becoming big business. 
But there's a downside, There's always idle time on @ reservation, but 
idie time with money, that's a problem.” 

Money isn't the only thing of value that is asserting itself among the 
Ojibwa today, 

“We re seaing a resurgence of our rich culture,” Deanna Fairbanks 
Said. “And were on our way to maybe getting one problem licked: the 
aleoholism. Its OK not to drink now. People have seen their families 
Sit up, lives destroyed, Many tibal leaders today are nondrinkers. My 
father served three tours in Vietnam and came back with a severe drug 
and alcohol problem, He's been clean for 14 years now. He tried AA, 
but it didn’t work for him. He had to go back to the sweat lodge —to 
his spirituality. I'm 50 proud of that old warrior.” Vou betcha! A giant 

Dleft Deanna beneath some pine trees, braiding the waist-length blue- 5 
black hair of her 10-year-old son. | walked through the campground 
at dusk, Weaving ny way around campers, tents, and pickup trucks, lors to Garrison on 
passing famibes sented by fires, the licking orange flames just strong a = 
enough now to cast shadows. Indian women in beautifully beaded 132,000-acre Mille 
buckskin dresses with pastel shawls dripping from their shoulders Lacs Lake Catled the 
Walked together through the trees. Hundreds of metal cones sewn to ya apap 
their dresses made a soft chorus of clattering in passing, and from the Jactory,” Mille Lacs 
dancing circle came the sound of drums. SPUN Wore Lin 

[ grewup to the sound of waltzes and polkas. My father plaved accor- 
dion, my mother played piano. They perfonned —not terribly well—at 
Scandinavian lodge dances, and | would sometimes go with them and fry a yeor, fowr times 
watch. | remember the women in thelr summer dresses and the men, 
some of them farmers, with their bronzed faces and flesh-white brows 
When the men danced, the backs of their shirts were tight and slick hy state hatcheries. 
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with sweat. They were working-class people, some of them born, like Fish get a breaks ai 
my father, in another count 

My father came to Minnesota from Sweden in 1806 when he was six 
His father was looking for cheap land to farm. Up in the lake country if ammwunl “Take aA 
WHS ¢ aa st. but much of that land had alreachy been haryested hard 
of one crop—trees. It was the logging and railrouding boom of t the late 
19th century that truly opened northem Minnesota (LEE UL UNEP 
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gers from Maine or Canada. “English and French were the languages, 
SAVS SKID Drake, site manager for the iMinneacta Historical Soclety s eTuouiye to prot 

Forest History Center in Grand Rapids. “shortly after the tum of the 
century you'd find a camp bunkhouse filled with immigrants right off 
the boat; Germans, Dutch, Polish, Irish, Finns, Norwegians, Swedes 
Some had no idea what they were doing in the wor ids, [t might be thei 
very first job in America.” 

Before lea ite the Forest History Center, [ wandered through the re 
created turn-of-the-century logging camp. There was a wisthul feeling ol 
COTES Pest in the horse barn, where they keep a Percheron craft horse 
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like the ones that hauled fortunes from the forests, a man dressed as a 
logger sat on a hay bale, strumming a puitar and singing to himself, 
waiting for tourists. The melody, 50 soft but clearly recognizable, was 
like the voice of an old friend to my ean: “Halsa Dem Darhemma— 
Greet Them at Home,” one of the best-loved immigrant songs of Scan- 
dinavian Americans, a liiting waltz from my childhood 

In years past you could find a polka band in just about every cross- 
roads tavern in the morth; today you have to search hard to find any 

“Tt's-all rock and roll now,”-said an accordion player | came across at a 
polka festival held ina barn converted to a dance hall. The dancers 
were all middle-aged or older. The men wore polyester pants, and the 
women swirled around the dance floor in pleated skirts shorter than 
their ages seemed to call for 

“some Of these old guys are in their 80s, and they don't miss a 
dance, said aman wiping sweat from his brow and gulping down a 
beer. “My God,” he said, “T cart clo it. 1] smoke, and mall done after 
about a waltz and a half." 

A lot of the dancers were members of the Polka Lovers Klub of 
America (Po.L.k. of A.), Somebody told me that the Minnesota chapter 
wars the “mother club" but other state chapters had dropped out. of the 
Organization because of “too much arguing.” Just what is happening bo 
this country, | wondered, if there ts dissension among polka lovers? 


PYER THEY LOGGED OFF a lot of this country,” one man told me, 
“people said. “Hey, you can see the lakes now, and started 
building cabins along the shore.” 

» % Resorts, at least the smaller ones [ used to know, were 
always inom-anc-pop businesses. Twenty years ago there were around 
2 O00 resorts in the state. Today that number has dwindled to about. 
1.200, ' ‘Land has simply become too expensive,” Ted Leagjeld said at 
Driftwood on Lipper Whitefish Lake, one of the oldest resorts in the 
state. “The mom-and-pop resorts with just a few units have become 
worth much more when sold as individual cabins, The big resorts are 
getting bigger, and the small ones are disappearing. We're a bit more 
thin twite the size we used to be.” 

The Leagjelids offer pony rides and an antique fire engine, as well as 
golf, tennis, and a swimming pool. “People are jost looking for relax- 
ation and fun,” says Ted. “Right from the beginning we were less fish- 
ing and more family onented, You can t bring Aunt Bessie up and plant 
her ina cabin all day.” Many other resorts have begun to turn away 
from & fishing emphasis to activities desiined to lure a greater variety 
of Visitors—and for shorter, but more frequent, vacations, 

All through the lake country Dmet people who are trying to make a 
go of the resort business, a way of life that represents a dream to some 
but comes With all the demands of reality for those who live it. 

Anne and Ed Davis own and run Bobere'’s Resort, a small place 
started by Anne's father in 1424. Now in their 60s, the Davises don't 
expect their children to carry on the tradition. “They'd have to work 
too hard,” Anne sated 

“Chir dad used Lo sey, “A resort isn't a business; it's a way of life,” 
achis Carl Boberg, Anne's brother. “And that's what it ts. It's a family 
way of life, but financially it's a disaster— compared to what the real 
estate is worth today.” 

t's been estimated that almost half of Minnesota's resort business is 
in the Brainerd area. “That ribbon of highway out there,” said Carl, 
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SUPPOSE Wher Mics rece tink i! OTT nesot wen the thery 
think of snow, and maybe blizzards. But there are other kinds 
of storms, and they can come up with dramatic and sometimes 
ragic speed. The thunderstorms that sweep across the lakes can 
carry tomiudoes m their midst 
For two weeks last summer dark-clouded rumblings had been part 
of my days and nights, with lightning $0 bright and intense that it 
a peured not so much in the distance as tn your face. A bornarcto tore 
up trees, destroved bouts and property, and killed a child. The large. 
relatively shallow lakes:can tom from calm to tumultuous far too 
quichiy for satety 
Al Maas is a much respected biology teacher at the high school in 
Walket 


man With @ face recdened by the sun and wind ani 





le is also a highly regarded muskie fisherman, asolidiy built 


bearded as all Ash- 





Ine guides up here seem to be 
| fished Leech Lake with Al a couple of times: We were sitting in his 
cing the last of the coffee from our 
[he wind got stronger, the water chopping up and thimping 
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boat one blustery August day, cdrin 
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at the boat that somehow felt smaller now. more vulnersh 


we hac put in at dawn 


“T've licked out at times,” he said, looking out at the vast sweep of 


‘Tve conve off this lake at times when | shouldn't 


Willer SUI! uniting 15 
have made it. And I've lost friends who cidn't come off lakes when they 
should have.” 


drowned while duck hunting when their boat capsized ina sudden early 


Ten years sen. fro of them were his sons, lf and @1l. who 


November storm. Their bodies were not recovered until spring. “We 


had the quality vears with those bovs, [ guess.” he said, “But a double- 
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HE CABINS my family stayed in varied over the years, but they 
were always what is now called rustic, In the early years 
there wasri't always an indoor toilet or shower. Trips out to 
those facilities were short adventures in the dark. Afters rain 
the boat would need bailing with a coffee can. A few translucent fish 
sciles and crinkly pieces of dead worms glistened on the seats, [In years 
when the entire family could be there together we would gather al 
niwht to play cards and tell jokes and laugh until tears came. Everyone 
in the family loved to compete for a chance to talk and be funny except 
my father. He had a keen sense of homor, he just didn't use it as much. 

The resort [had most wanted to stay at during my recent wanderings 
was Oak Groowe, the seven-cabin resort on Gladstone Lake where my 
family had last stayed, But it isn’t there any more. | could barely find 
where it had been. 

Clidstone had always been a private lake with no free public access, 
which helped keep it less busy, more peaceful. This made it, eventually, 
more desirable. Other resorts on the jake had been sold off slowly over 
the years for the cabins and the land, leaving only Oak Grove. Now it 
DOO Was 2Onme. 

[ went in search of the owners, Jack and Beulah Szabo, to ask them 
why. When T found them, just ip the road from where the resort hati 
stood, they welcomed me as if] were family, “Tl knew who you were the 
moment you got out of the car,” said Jack. Like a seldom-seen cousin, | 
remembered him too, Small resorts tend to make vou feel like relatives, 
only distant ones. 

Beulah was remembering the old days as we sat at the kitchen table. 
“We had one couple that arrived, and the woman was wearing white 
gloves,” Beulah laughed as she poured coffee for us. “T knew they 
wouldnt stay here when she got out of that car wearing a hite gloves” 

"God, Bill, | couldn't afford to baild up: Peouldn’t do anything.” Jack 
told me with the gravelly volee of a ciparette smoker. “I'm 58. It was 
gonna cost me $25,000 for a new septic system they said T had to have. 
Three years ago I heard the DNR was looking for « poblic access on the 
lake. When we had a chance to sell, we jumped. The DNR tried to sell 
the cabins, but they couldn't, so they past bulldozed ‘em down and took 
her away, 

“We sure dont miss the work,’ Jack said as] was leaving. “Hut we 
miss the customers. People make friendships up here that last, ‘They 
sometimes get old and sick, but they want to come back to the lake one 
more tine.” 

“Yes, I snicl. “T know 

Ten years ago my mother, my sister, my younger brother, and | had 
fone out on that lake in a boat together. My father stayed on the shore, 
frail, his eyesight and energy gone, his days on the lake now over, The 
late afternoon sunlight was golden on the water and on our faces. As 
mv brother tilled the boat in small, slow circles, we scattered the ashes 
of my older brother in that calm cove where he used to catch sunnies in 
five feet of water, The folks would return two more years, and then 
they too were gone. 

Before the summer was over, my wife, Ani and our three-aned-a-hallf- 
year-old son, Anthony, came to Minnesota. We took Anthony to (shac- 
stone. As he played in the tall grass that had overgrown the banks, | 
walked again over the barren site of Oak Grove. The sun was low and 
warm. A pontoon boat with a family aboard crept slowly along the 
opposite shoreline 
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f=teccthuatl volcano. The city thrived 
between AD. 650 and S00 th the tromult that come 
with the dectine of the nearby metropolis Teotihuacan. 
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Peeling awe looper after dusty 
laver (left), archaeologists 
heave found remains of plazas, 
altars, rooms, anid doorways. 
Stotrs lead to ac sunken cham- 
ber ninried the Red Temple— 
in port for the color of its 
entrance murals, Scholars 
have found atleast eight 
Stopes Of constriction, 

some buried in the ancient 
Mesoamerican tradition. This 
suppests thot bursts of build 
ing accomparied changes of 
rulers. Most historians believe 
the butiders were Olrmeca- 
Atcaloneu, o little-known 
eroup of warrior merchonts 
originally from the Calf 


coist region. 
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occupies the windswept sum- 
mit. Cin the opposite hill 
sprawls the flourishing town 
of San Witgibel cic) Milagre, 


niumeéed in the early li th cen- 


neg iay in relative obseurits 
among the many ancient sites 
in the vicinity of San Miguel 
That all enced in the Late 
summer of 1975. when clip- 
ars from the town secretly 
tunneled into the mound in 
Bearch of treasure. Almost 
immediately they encoun- 
tered ASsmooth stucco sur- 
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Maya symbol of royal power, the skin of a jaguar edorns one of two 
portraits outside a chamber. Blue drops from the warrier’s lances 
sugrest blood turned to water—evoking rain and fertility. 
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Blood and guts spill from worriors dressed as staircase and overlooking a plaza, depicts the 


Alter a battle, bloody gifts for the gods wargame lara Mcemern 


scene, Scholars say tie mural, divided by a through fuomon sacrifice. Of dorena of 


Caraxtla, the portrait appeared 
as fresh and brilliant as jt didon 
the day it was painted 

Overwhelmed by their unex- 
pected find and realizmeg the baa ta A fi aa a [= gO ld a ie ry iq “ 
Impossibility of removing it in- Ts ial sl fer) Ne ee Cetin. Rem Sia wat oe A aan aM fis 
tact, the treasure hunters report- | ays | . a) a aay mh | Me ati? 
echil lo municipal authorities, 
Suwon the news reached Mexico's 
National Institute of Anthropol- 
ogy and History. And the rest, 
as We say, 15 archaeology 

Since 1975, imstitute scientist: 
and their collearues from the 
National Autonomous Univer- 
sity of Mexico—archaeologists, 
architects, art historians, and 
conservalors— have converged 
on the huge mound at Cacaxtla, 
which they refer to with due 
reverence as the Geran Hasa- 
mento, the Cereat Foundation 
To date the archaeologists have 
uncovered at least eight major 
stares of construction, Fach 
contains tts own pattern of 
stucco-coverad adobe building 
walls, corridors, and paved 
courtyards—enough to indicate 
thal the Gran Basamento served 
i combination palace and 
adminiztrative center for a vig- 
orous and aggressive nobility 
scientists date its heyday 
between A ©. 650 and 900, 

In 1978 1 visited Carcaxtla for 
the first time. mn the company of 
the late art historian Marta Fan- 
cerrada de Molina, whe early on 
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life-size figures in the original piece (recon- as fo the artists’ origins. While the style of the Maya could not hawe rendered such 
structed in a sketch, above), only 17 are the paintings is lowland Maya, the accompu- autherctic images, believes ort historian 
mostly intact A detail (below) shows the ning hierogivyphs point to a blend of other Keatriz de la Puente: “The people who 
eclectic content that has fueled speculation Mesoamerican influences. Yet imitators of made the paintings were Maya.” 


had turned her full attention bo 
the wonders emerging [rom 
the acropolis dig. By that time 
institute archaeologists Diana 
| AV IEE nnd Daniel Molina had 
cleared much of the northern 
end of the summit. Low broker 
walls and doorways defined the 
floor plans of buildings skillfully 
constructed of adobe and mud, 
ollen arranged to create open 
courtvards, My firet impression 
was one of dazzling whiteness 
for the builders: had used Lome 
stucco a5 a finishing coat, and 
much head survived to glow 
in the bright sun of the crisp 
clear morning 

Marta led me gingerly alone 
eee the board path laid over the 
Hos stucco pavement to a long wall 
the fare of a wide platform 
uimost six feet tall. [t lav hidcten 
behind a protective curiam of 
EW Cap VAS, CXCEPL IO One Pa4t 
where white-smocked conserva 
tors worked patiently at details 
ofa huge polychrome panocrams 

the painting of the savage 
encounter between the taguar 
warriors and the bird solriers 
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ry a ee ee 
- BY seg! =" pe el ng, above). Marta look me to a 


spot well away from the work- 
ers, Pulled the canvas aside with 
a flourish, and revealed the vic 
tonous captam of the jaguar sol- 
ciers, dressect to kill 

rm poetured In clawed 


r a 1 | = i F e =n A onal to 
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black body paint, barely visi- 
ble behind & wide collar of 
jade beads and ao heavy belt 
of carved faces securing a 
jaruar skin around his waist 
A light red war shield, 
trommec in darker recline 
vellow with dangling blue 
feathers tinped in yellow 
Hung from his left wrist. His 
upraised arm brandished an 
atiatl, or spear-thrower, 
loaded with a Mint-tippedi 
dart. It pointed to ome of the 
most wretched figures | have 
BVeEr sett in ancient art on 
what may have been the 
worstand last day of his life. 


The captain of the bird 
soldiers wore a knee-length 
skirt, a richly decorated tex- 
ein red and blue, trimmed 
in feathers and fringe. Over 
it hung the familiar gquech 
gutnmitl, the triangular shawl 
Of the Mexicans, equally 
adiorned. Both upraised arms 
bore wings of blue feathers, 
costume companions to the 
laree Sightless bird-head 
helmet. The bird captain's 
mouth was open in whet J 
took to be a scream, for his 
night hand grasped a dart 
thet lav imbedced in his face 

“Surprised? knew you 


would be," Marte declared 
aa proudly as if she hid 
painted the images herself, 
Indeed [ was. In 30 years of 
travel among Viesoamerican 
arthacological sites, | had 
never beheld the vividl reality 
anid preserved detail I wit- 
nessed here. After seeing the 
paintings, nother of my coal- 
leagues remarked: “Crcaxtla 
tells us what we have lost in 
so much of Mesnamerican 
cwilization,” 

As Wiarte mn other art 
historians had seen almest at 
first Glance, the Cacaxtle mu- 
ras Contain an extraordinary 


The first mural unearthed at Cocaxtle showed a bird man, plumed and 
painted black. Archaeologists soon were thrilled by the find of 
some of the best preserved Mesoamerican paintings yet uncovered. 
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potpourn of ehements— detaiis 
of costume and ornament, 
hieroglyphs, gods, animals, 
and olants—that normail, 
appear either in the Mexican 
highlands or in the distant 
Mava lowlands, but hardly 
ever together in one place 

and never so blatantly as at 
Cacaxtis. Most unusual of all, 
the astonishing images of the 
acropolis appear in the stvle of 
the Classic peniod Mayo, who 
lived_at least 500 miles away 





EARLY 15 VEARS aller 
Marta unveiled the bat- 
tle mural to me, | 
returned to Carcaxtla, 

Nuch had changed. The entire 
curumit of the ran Basa- 
mento now lies in the shace of 
a gigantic roof erected! by the 
state of Tlaxcala to shelter the 
[rigile adobe of the ruins and 
their murals, The painting | 
had but ginmpsed before, now 
thoroughly cleaned and con- 
aglidated, contains more than 
encurh to gladden the heart of 
any iconographer 

Amic the figures drift iso- 
lntecd hierovivpls: some surely 
Wentity incividuals depicted 
Clearly not of Mava form 
the hieroglyphs appear with 
strinas of dots—the weil bigh 
land way of writing numbers 

attacher to pictures of 
objects or animals 

The name of the jaguar 
captain, forexample, is repre- 
dented by three dots joined ta 
a deer antler, or, for want of 
the Cacaxtlan pronunciation, 
Three Deer Antler, perhaps a 
calencar number and s2n 
derived from his birth date 

War icons, not unexpect- 
edly, appear in the scene as 
well—a screech owl, blood 
glyphs, and a chigsointed and 
biood-spotted human femur 
But dominating the whole are 
the Venus svmbols, an entire 
family of elements that in one 
way or another represent the 


celestial body intimately asse- 
ciated with the grandiose 
rituals of Mesoamerican war 
and sacrifice. To the Maya, 
Venus was ur eb, the dread 
“Wisp stir, whose appear 
ance controlled the scheduling 
of military raids 

John Carlson of the Center 
for Archaeoastronomy in Cal 
lewe Park, Maryland, spectial- 
ies in the Mexican and Maya 
Venus lore, and for almost a 
decacke, with the heip of a 
National Geographic society 
research grant, he has cast his 
net far and wide for evidence." 
His pursuit of Venus has taken 


him from the ruins of the (.las- 
sic period metropolis of Teoti- 
huacan near Mexico City to 
the abandoned fortress city of 
sochicalco in the state of 
Morelos, and to the distant 
reaches of Oaxaca and the 
Maya area as. well. In the 
Cacaxtin paintings te has 
found his nirvana 

“The place is crawling with 
Venus symbols," he told me 
“T'm just thankful they found 
Cacaxtia in my lifetime: Now !] 
smply can t imagine Mesoa- 
merica without i," 


=e “America 4s Ancient 
Skoywaichers, "March | oso 





What John has seen im the 
battle mural and elsewhere are 
representatians of Venus that 
rane from the Teotihuacan 
and Oaxace forme of the eved 
half-star to the distinctive 
trapere-and-roy insignia that 
decorates war helmets all the 
way into the distant Maya 
besarte 

These and other icons, identi- 
fel by generations of scholars, 
he has woven into a cohesive 
theory of Mesominerican war 
iconography. [Tt involves not 
only Venus but also Tlaloc, 
storm god of ancient Teotuwa- 
can, The icons combine in meny 


wives, John savs, to form the key 
tlement in what he and his cal- 
Iragues half-jokingly call the 
iesoamerican “star wars.’ 
“That's exactly what thev 
were,” he explains, “wars regu- 
lated by Vemus’s appearances 
We've known that for a long 
time, but I see it hest right 
here. [t's what Cacaxtla was 
all aot.” 


KEV TO INTERPRETING the 
jacuar-bird encounter 1 

that some of the van: 

L guished bird men wear 

blue body paint, the traditional 

mark of sacrificial yictims, 
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Phe scene 6 not of a bat- 
Ue, Says Mesommerican art 
historian Ellen Baird of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska at Lincotn, 
“hut of tts aftermath and atten 
dant sacrifices. Blood— the 
ways in which it was obtained, 
and the need for obtaining tt— 
secms to be the central theme.” 

Blood and its symbols per- 
vade the mural, andl for ase 
freeason: The Cacastlans and 
other Mesommericans believed 
that t held the soul and that it 
formed the supreme metaphor 
lor water, essential for the nour: 
ishment of the earth 

John Carlson agrees with 
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Beneath bony figures of captives 
painted ocross the floor of the 
Red Temple (left), conservators 
restore hieroglyphs for con- 
quered towns (above and below). 

“Litre to put myself in the 
place of the people who created 
them,” saves conservator Ofona 
Wagaloni. Her chemical 
analyses of one temple mural 
sinow that artists wed colored 
powders—such as yellow ocher, 
hematite, and carbon—and cre- 
ated long-lasting points by mix- 
ing them with fice front the 
nepal cactus. 





His arms crossed in defeat, 
his calves covered with white 
borids, the bird captain is being 
prepared for sacrifice. So say 
scholars wito have pored over 
this patch of the battle mural 
(see reconstruction on pages 
125-8), Archoeoastronomer 
John Carlson believes that the 
ciptiain is depicted as being 
inside an actual room where 
Cacuxctlans made sacrifices 
timed te appeqrances of the 
plonet Vers. 

Carison reached this .conciu- 
sion after noticing that a pair 
of barefoot blue dancers (below 
and for right) on columne flank- 
ing a smallinner chamber had 
something tn common with the 
doomed captain. All hed a 
bockdrop of fire-pointed half 
sturs—symboals for Venus, By 
Carlson's reckoning, the cop- 
tain met death after being 
led past these Cocaxctlin 
grim reapers. 
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Baird and points out something 
else he sees: The scene appears 
to show two stages of the same 
epiede, divided by the central 
Stairway into sequential east 
am west sets—a characteristic 
convention of Mesoamerican 
art. Carlson speculates that at 
least part of the ritual of mass 
sacrifice took place in the North 
Plaza, just in front of the images 
frozen in the painting. 

He may be right. When 
archaeologists uncovered the 
floor, they found remains of 
burned, dismembered chil- 
dren-- evidence that the plaza 
functioned.as-a kine of Caraxtla 
“killing field” for the recurring 
cvcle of sacrifice 

The buildings surrounding 
the North Plaza-once formed an 





Mural Masterpieces 


clegant architectural symphony 
of precise comers and paneled 
moldings punctuated by intri- 
cate has-reliefs and stucco liat- 
tieework. Most of that has long 
since disappeared, leaving only 
the lower walls intact. These 
show that mast of the rooms fac- 
ing the plaza bore a simple deco- 
ration—a bund of deep, dark 
red along the bases of the inte- 
rior walls. In-view of the events 
that must have been seen from 
those rooms, the deror seems 
grimly apt, as if a tide of human 
blood had risen to flood thern, 
then subsided. 


NSTITUTE archaeologist 
Andrés Santana recently 
uncovered another set of 
pamtings that echo the 

(acaxtla themes of captive 
humiliation ane sacrifice. In 
the Red Temple, net far from 
the (North Plaza, emaciated pris- 
oners sprawl on the tloor, delib- 
érately painted there so they 
could literally be walked upon, 
Between the les of one wretch- 
ed man, the Cacaxtla artists 
painted a graphic icon of con- 
quest—a pyramid in flames. On 
the step below the bodes, they 
added a hieroglyphic list of con- 
quered towns. 

The trail of sacrificial death 
that began with the images fac- 
ing the North Plaza may well 
have ended at what | consider 
the most unearthly of Cacaxtla’s 
special places. [t lies in a deep 
excavation fil near the floor 
prisoners and on the same level, 
according to ‘architect Sergio 
Vergara’s careful measure- 
ments. There, two damaged col- 
umm: flank the doorway of a 
thallow room. On them appear 
companion figures, a woman 
and aman, both barefoot, 
painted blue, and dressed in 
short jaguar-skin skirts (left). 
There the reality ends. Both 
supernatural figures have 
feathers.sprouting from their 
upraised arms, and enough 


remains to show that the man 
hos the gogele eve of the storm 
tod Tlaloc and that his uprated 
SCOrDION AIMS end in jaguar 
paws. [none he holds an eved 
half-ctar Venus symbol, a motif 
that also borders the portraits: 
And beth individuals wear huge 
Venus symbols on their belts. 

John Carlson calls this the 
Star Chamber. He believes that 
Venus Woman and Scorpion 
Mian guard a-room where the 
most prominent captives, 
including the bird captain of the 
mural, were prepared for sacri- 
fice and put to death. 

By astaircase leading to the 
Red Temple, T found conserva- 
tore Rogelio Rivero, Tatiana 
Faleén, and Dina Magaloni, 
Rogelio and Tatiana crouched 
over one of the floor captives, 
irying to make sense of his badly 
faded head area—and probably 
trying to avoid looking at his 
expression. Diana's special 
interest lies in the chemistry of 
nigment and ancient painting 
techniques, and she’s having a 
field day at Carcaxtla. 

“The murals were buried 
intentionally, she told me, 
“anel, fortunately for us, with 
freal care. Whoever did it 
laced a iaver of fine sand be- 
tween them and the rough fill. 
By exposing them, we automati- 
cally assume. the responsibility 
for their safekeeping.” 

Diana's-analyses of the phyat- 
cal characteristics of the murals 
have Vielded a wealth of new 
information. In her samples she 
has not only detected five basic 
colors—white, red, yellow, 
blue, and black —but also deter: 
mined the formulas used 
throughout the acropolis. “You 
want to paint a jaguiar-skin 
tunic?” she asks. “(Grind up 14 
parte yellow ocher, acd three 
parts ground charcoal and one 
part powdered hematite rec, 
and mix the whole batch with 
nopal cactus juice,” 

The stairell murals where 


133 


Diana was working provide a 
bleed balance to Lacanxtla’s 
imiges of conflict and sacrifice, 
Here paintings such as a fantas- 
lic cascade, a Die toc, tall 
plants of Cacao and corm, anc an 
ole man with his merchant’. 
backpack (right) convey mes 


sages of water, ferhlity, and 


trade. the cructal tro af prosper: 


ity for the ancient Cacaxtlans 
and their neighbors 

The discovery of thesé gentier 
Images at Cacaxtla lotsus ser a 
kind of sensible Mesoamerican 
Halance bel When Semine oppo 
sites. In the gran scheme of 
their murals, the anonymous 
artists of the acropolis simphy 
pial nted the visible cocle of the 
bled, 


great cvele of life, cheath 


water, fertility, and life again 


TITS APOGEE, the acropolis 
must have presented an 
awesome sight. The great 

white pile rose in giant 
bormzontal terraces: mterrupted 
by Massive vertical buttresses 
of masonry and stairways. Col 
immed buildings with shaded 
sickes anc at-all levels. Atop the 


mass lav the ornate UC ers, 


1 7 Tes J gi es a [ 
nortais loosed outward from all 


Wl carefully orientedt with hom- 
ae 


crucial in Lhe cosmic plan 


to the carcinal directions 50 


fT 


Along the base of the acropo 
lis stood the cwercomeates, the 
circular storage containers for 
corn like those still weed todas 
Low on the eastside, i the 
direction of the rising sun and 
the dawn appearance of Venus, 
lav the ball court, vital setting 
for the ritual 
PLE IMmHereoOnaro6rs of t he 


Sun and Venus anit other 


contests hetween 


characters of the cosmos 
Away from the complex, 
ornfielcts and the mod-and 
thatch dwellimes of the com- 
mioners dotted the landscape 
Natural drainage gullies still 
neawriv surround the acropolis. 
Their potential use for defense 


must have been obvious, and 


vital, to the Uacaxtlans, for at 
poe polnt they labored might- 
ily bo construct deep dry moats 
linking the ravines. The resuit- 
ing fortifications converted 
Cacaxtla inte a virtually 
impregnable fortress 

‘The defenses nake perfect 
sense in the context of the 
times,” explains Angel (earcia 
Cook, an archaeologist with the 
institute. He has worked on 
ancient patterns of trade and 
papulation in the area.of Tlax- 
cala and nearby Puebla “Be 
tween A.D. 450 and 900, the 
whole land, from the birhlaneds 
bevond Caocaxtla ali the wary to 
Maya country, Was in social and 
economic turmdil,” 

Archaeologists mark the 
beginning of this time of trouble 
with the decline of Teothvacan, 
across the western ridge from 
Cacaxtla, In a kine of chain 
reaction of collanse all over 
Messoumertca, other city centers 
from Qaxaca to the Maya aren 
followed suit. From the chac: 
emerged new crouns with new 
Volues, opportunists with a tal- 

ihe 


acaxtlans were one of these 


ent for trace md wal 
I 
groups, but their exact ethnii 
MENT BLUES Le 

From the mixture of elements 
Im their paintings, we surmise 
that the Lacs “tla nS Were ai 
geome time close neighbors of the 
Tava but illiterale in the Maya 
hieroglyphic system. At the 
moment, the most likely candi- 
date appears to be the Ciimeca 


Aicalanca, a little-known people 


Ears of com rendered as fueron 
heads, a big blue toad, an 
creatures climbing up a coscade 
lend fantasy to a mural leading 
to the Red Temple. For a come 
munity of traders, the dominant 
image seems apt: An old mer- 
chant heods uphill: his back- 
puck, resting againat o lance, 
bears quetzal plumes and a sea 
turtie shell from the foray 
Coulf coast, 




















Cloaked tn a faguar’s skin, a 
toad grasps a five-pointed half- 
star in a mural ot the Red Tem- 
ple’s entrance. Scholars have 
turned to Wresocimerican my- 
thology to understand the tim- 
age, concluding that it ewores 
themes of warfare, fertility, cn 
the underworld. Jn Cocoxrtio’s 
murols “nothing is there by 
chance,” sys art historian ile la 
Fuente. “Everything has a pro- 
fount meaning that says some- 
thing about tts creators.” 





with origins in the Chontal 


Maya region of the Galf coast 
Archaeologists place t lie 
Olmeca-Aicalance in the fen- 
eral ares around A.D. 650. A late 
16th-century history of the prov- 
ince of Tlaxcala mentions them 
as having come to the highlands 
from the tsulf coast area, in or 
near Maya country, and even 
entities their capital as (p- 
Catia 
agree in placing the Olmeca- 
XNicalanca in the vicinity of 


Hut while archiaeoloraists 


(Cacaxtia, they differ on the time 


and the length of their presence 
at the site itself 

Whatever their identity, the 
builders of Lacextla chose their 
spot well. Located in what 
Ane! Garcia Cook calls the 
Teotihuacan (lorrndor, they 
were able to control much of the 
trade between the Gulf comst 
and the local highland cities 

Cin the traiis that conversed 
on Cacaxtla walked processions 
of armed warnor merchants 
They left carrying backpacks 
laden with obsidian, textiles, 
cape Punice for erincdin E COM 
Chey returned bearing cacao 
guetral feathers, ancl, as 
frequently os the calendar or 
Circumsinces demanded, with 
prisoners destined for humilia 
hon atic tleath on the heights 
of the acropolis and, perhaps, 
immortality in the comme»nora- 
HVE Murals. 


\ ERFECT AS CACAXTLA must 
have seemed in terms of 
plan, Organization, and 
defense, the city cid not 





survive beyond the tenth cen- 
Andrét Santana estimates 
the cate of the [atest painting 


irpont alls the tard man mural 


tury 


that drew attention to Cacaxtla 
ait are 
A.D. 790. After that something 
happened, most likely a change 
inthe ebb anc flow of trade, a 
subtle force against w 


the moet formitlable defense 


in the first place 





Hin even 


At any rate, 
the site was subsequently aban- 
doned amd its people moved on, 


hecaime ittelevani 


secure in the knowledge that 
their paintings, so reverently 
buried with each renovation of 
their acropolis, would endure: 
“We owe them a preat debt,” 
cays Maestro Nisrit Rios Reve, 
director of the Tlaxcain office 
of the National Institute of 
Anthropology and History, “I 
can't think of an archaeological 
cite here or anywhere else that 


has given Us more of iteell than 


Cacaxtia.” 0 


National Geograpiic, Sepiember J9V2 
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Crown Victoria embodies not onl 
sophistication and comfort, but 
MUCT in wel |. 


FURNISHED TO SUTT YOU. 

Beein with the Crown Victorias 
seek stvled exterior. Its not 
merely aerodynamic, it's polished. 
Fea oeiivenieerid range from slim 
heaclarmns to Hush glass all-around. 
Now move inside to the roomier, 





quieter interior that provides rhe 
Comfort you re accustomed to. Add 
its improved suspension, and the 
Crown Victoria handles the road 
the way you handle everything else 
—expertly, And with new overhead 
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Then turn to the Crown 
Victorias new safety features 
Standard tour wheel disc brakes 
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—vou and vour passengers—the 
a (rev oi Wie loria sac tual iP 
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India’s Wildlife Dilemma 


Readers mieht take bearcirom pioneering conse;r- 
vation efforts bv villagers around Ranthambhaore 
National Park (May 12) 
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The Gift of Gardening 
Willimm S. Elis captured the inner joy that a gar 
dener feels when the first hiy sprouts throuwzh 
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5 i r r noecne raiimar th et " 1 5 de 

SLITtUTINg ano chensning the world so thatit nu 
tures and chenshes us back 1 the lesson we toki 


Irom) gardening 
Hemsear L. Isc 
Montreal, Quebe: 
| bow to none in my admiration af Pardening isa 
hobby and therapeutic device. When it comes to 
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food production, however, let us he renlistic 


Those long atshes of fresh and processed food in ou 
erocery stores are nol and never will be filled with 
the produce of hobby gardens. [f those charicters 
WH) SDCCT it “ingens chemicals ond “waste 
Already have full bellies 


ful inngation™ dic not 


be oblé to play arbund with then 
iG Mrs ane oO 


productian to the professionals, That wav we wil 
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DWOWIC DOLNT OLTE a Crenman contribotion of impor- 
Hike teevery American: the kindergarten. Lt wis 
the ideo of German educator Foedrich Frobel 
who Wanted every child to get intouch with nature 
In hs model kindergarten 


7 a BL chi cl tact hee 


in Bad Blankenturg 
about PR wn littl patch 
Later 


the idea of setting up family gardens to promote 


Dr. Daniel Schreber in Lennie developed 
oe q — Ss re TT a _ = 

better physical and mental health. Today people in 
most large Grerman cities have access to Quarter- 
cre Dict, called Scarecbereuricns. usuoli¥ on the 
WiSeITls oO] Lown 

| Tr 
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Ihe Great Eclipse 
Wasimpressed by your story 


n the Mast 


Ihe celipsé of July 11. SL. Six months later it was 


| RSUWe eel 
which 
PCRGN at sunrise in western Yap. At Falo [sland 


Chuuk State (Truk), the eclipse was annular about 


my povilége to observe another eclipse, 


S45 a.m, January 3, 19o2, Echpses often occur in 
Dai about ak months Sometimes they 


barely reacn ti th iv; Al 


part 
ther times there ate vary- 


NP extents Ol ~annulanty ortetality, Since the Jus 


Ccupse Ws fea? Wie greaies possuble bortrality 


Ength, ine eclipse in Januiry was very annular 


thicruah Still impressive 











ANYBODY GOT AHEAD 
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At a time when it has become fashionable for car companies to hep on the safety band 


1 a a 
wagon, we thought you'd like to Rnow who sana the bandwagon. And when it was built. In the car 


ian 


business you lead, follow or get out of the way ADVANTAGE: CHRYSLER & 


Soir was, as shown atsunset froma San Diego van- 
tage porntin Earth Almanac, alve in the May issue. 
While viewing a total eclipse in 1970, I discovered 
what [believe to be the real reason for such éxpres- 
sions as “fantastic” and “awe inspiring.” During 
the last minute or so of light, a very rapid, yet dis- 
cermible, diminution occurs across the entire sky, 
as though God was turning o dimmer switch. This 
never Occurs in one’s normal existence, even dur- 
ing a severe thunderstorm, and the mind's alarm 
watemapparently senses thatsomething profound 
is OCCUTTING. ; 
Davin b. Russi. 
Jacksonville, Flarida 
Seorgia Fights for Nationhood 

Tis vital to become informed about the indepen- 
dent republics of the former Soviel Union. Musi 
Americans knew far too litte about the Soviet 
Union. They know even less about the Georgians, 
Kyrgyz. or Moldovans. There is a whole world of 
new nations we should be talking to. Please con- 
tinue to publish more of this. 





TmorHY HENDEL 

Minrrii, Florida 

My own experience with the monster Joseph Stalin 

eccumed in Lithuanm in 44, when | was five 

years old. My parents placed me, my sister, and 

four brothers in a horse-drawn wagon and fled 
from the approaching Russian army. 

While native Joseph Stalin exhorted his accom- 
Plices to “break the wings of... Georgia,” the 
Georgian soul was not broken. Perhaps another 
retumed native son, Edvard Shevardnadze, can 
help the enduring peaple of this beautifal country 


avain find the humanity he speaks af. 
~ JosePn KR VALAIS 


Arecksville, Ohio 
DNA Profiling 
“The New Science of Identity” was delightful. | 
hive been following DNA fingerprinting since 
reading The Blooding by Joseph Wambaugh. 
Your arhele states that offspring inherit roughly 
half their DNA from ther mother and half from 
their father. This would indicate that halfthe DNA 
of cach parent is not transmitted. which poses a 
question. Are we the-product genetically of a// our 
ancestors, orure we the result of random selection 
inthe pairing of chromosomes? 

Those who believe the first hold that we are like 
agreat river with infinite numbers of streants leed- 
ing in. The latter premise contends that because of 
the limited number of chromosomes in the pairing 
process, SOMe ancestors sre going to get “bred 
out" in subsequent generations. lithisis trie, then 
alot of genealogy is rather empty. You might think 
you were descended from Charlemagne, tut nots 
trace of his genetic materia! has survived, 

Jos ELLIS HALE 
Keathield, Caffornia 





We inherit a geometrically smaller proportion 
of DNA from each preceding generation, Ihe 
niore time. paiwes, the mary fikely ratindom pairing 
or recombination of chromosomes will alter the 
genetic balance. 


Your story on DNA und the Rydis was wondertul. 
Real-life stores added humanity to the facts. ma 
close friend of the Rydils’ older daughter, Kater- 
ina, and remember all they've been through. | last 


saw Jirka months age when he took Katerina and 


me to the mall. He died February 74. Thank you 
for providing the final chapter in Jirka’s life. 

SHANNON LEONARD 

Eugene, Gregor 


The labs mentioned are high caliber, but there are 
few of them. The genetrcs! Ernie 5. Lander was 
quoted in Matere (June 15, 1989); “At present, 
forensic science is virtually unregulated —with the 
paradoxical result that clinical laboratories must 
meet higher standards to be allowed to diagnose 
strep throat than forensic labs must meet to pul a 
defendant on death row," Although DNA profil- 
ing makesit into newspapers regularly. Lhaveseen 
nothing about regulating it. 
Sip Davyissom 
Fremont, Ohio 
The Mational Research Council! has just recom- 


mended the establishment of quality axurance and 
contre! program to monitor lah work and encure 


that wehniques are reliable. [tsuggests omandatory 


accredianon program be initiated under the U. §. 
Department of Health and Human Services tn cort- 
sultotion with the Department of Justice. 


There are very significant problems with DNA 
testing, especially when it is the only evidence, 
other than circumstantial, and results in a life sen- 
lence ot the death penalty, In tests ordered by the 
Orange County coroner's department at three of 
the leading DNA labs in the U.S., two labs mis- 
identified ane out of 50 samples (see Champion, 
Angust 1990, a publication of the National Assoct- 
ation of Criminal Defense Lawyers). 
Our law office recently represented a mother in 
A paternity case. The purported father had hired a 
DNA lab, whose Teport indicated that he was not 
the father: A stcond laboratory found that the test 
was not conclusive. After obtaming 4 court-order 
to retest, it was determined the gentleman was, im 
fact, the father, [f the mother had not demanded 
the retest and been obie to afford both it and the 
lc@al fees, pustice would not have been served, 
Triomas J. ACTHAUSER 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Letters sheild be addressed to Forum, Naor! 
Geographic Magazine, Bor 77448, Washington, D.C 
2009, aru should unclude eenuber’s address and 
feltptane erie, Nota! letters con be ted. Mee 
hates will offen be enited and ercerpted 


Noltonal Geopraphic, Seplember [O02 





LensCrafters 


FeatherWates: 

Bring You 

Lighter 

Weight 

For Greater 

- Comfort 

| Exclusive FeatherWates* 
offer a higher standard of 
comfort in eyewear because 
they are dramatically lighter 
than ordinary glasses, And 

om LonsCrafters, Amenca’s 

| leading one-hour eyewear 
store, has the technology to 
custom-craft your “light-as- 
a-feather’ glasses in about 

™~ an hour. Experience the 

ap) comfort of glasses you wil 

, | hardly know you're wearing. 
Call 1-800-522-LENS (5367) 


for your nearest 
LensGrafters. 


































Lighter Weight, 
Greater Comfort 
In About An Hour 












@Copight, 1982 LensCrafters 
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in an India Wildlife Haven 
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Biologist Sees the Future 
and Calls It Hog Heaven 
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Check the battery in vour smoke detector often, Often. We repeated [that because it's that 
nips cris Fully hall ofall home fire fatalities could have been prevented ift Ni a SMOKE 
detent haclerven acequate warming. So check vour battery often. Replace it once a vear 
Its asmall price lo pay to pro ectyourhy me and vour tarmily, | 
Ar d see Vour Allstate agent fora free brochure containing A member of the 


| " _ Sears Financial | Financial Network 
important information on home fire safety, and diseount coupons 


from Sears on batteries and smoke detectors, Or write: Allstate, Allst: 
aie SD), PRO. Box 7600, Mount Prospect, IL 60056-9961 
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Geographica 


The Miracle of Birth 
in “aire’s Mountains 
jorolyn Field went to Zaire 's 
Pape re PO ar 
to see) its fordias (Go eoonaAr 
But Pret. pw 
PIMEeS, anal So OLner Vieihor 
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Police Recover Stolen 
Herculaneum Artifacts 
“taliann police have recavered 

moarly of] the SOK) jewels, stat 
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Drilling to the Bottom 
Layer of Ocean Crust 
ional fear 
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the team + co-leader Ar revichine 
330 feet, rocks were found to have 
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less permeable. The team expects to 
EYENLUALY lind extinct magma 
chambers. Bocks at the bottom ol 
the present hols fll coming: af 
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ma we Set out to design # new car 
— OF truck, we never forgel thai 
your opinion is the most im- 
portant one. So, we get input 
from customers af every stage 
of new product development to 
lind oot exactly whal you're 
looking tor That may be wity 
five of the ten best selling vahi- 
cles in America are made by 





 Rord + Linodn » Mercory« Fond Trucs 


1S JOB1. IT'S WORKING. 
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Recalling Black Pioneers 
Who Sailed to Africa 


f wos areverse excudlus: In |UD a 


flonlla of 15 ships carried 1.1% 

free blacks from ova Socotra to 
Afnca, where they helped create o 
new sociery in Sierra Leone 

Blacks in New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia are marking the ticen- 
tennial Of that voyage with ban- 
GBELS, A mun. andl do museum exhibil 
that includes a copy of the original 
roster listing the names of house 
hold beads who mitledim [7G2. 

The voyager had been among 
30,000) Lesalists — backers of the 
Brith im the Amencan Revolution 

—Whetirived in Nava Scotia from 
New York in 17S3 (GO 8eecRAMHIC, 
Aoril 1075). Most of the 4,000 black 
Loyalists were free; the reat were 
Haves orindentured servants. But 
the black Lovaltets found it hard ta 


Ha! Ha! No Joke, It’s Simple Geography 
ho's laughing ound Boyou Ha Ha in the 

state of Louisiane! What's the poke on Haha 

- Rock, an islet in Ontario's Georgian Bay"? 
Wii's the punch line on Ha Ha Mountam in 





Newfoundland" 


Funny 2s it sounds, theres nothing to laugh at. All 
these places derive their names from an old French 
term for a sunk fence —a ciich and rotiming wall 
Lars. Cowie 
the years, says Alon Rayburn, a Conadiin Geographic 
“ha-ha”" came to mean any wexpectes bene 
ner, o dead end. “On large-scale topographic maps 
[he burrier that gave 


deaened not tomar the view of the | 
columnest, 


where a hu-ha OcCHIM. WoO Cn sie 
ihe site itt name, Rayburn tay 


The U.S, Geological Survey's database of place: 
names tists cdocens of hahas, But almost all, bike the 
lnutighing water 
from Native American languases. rather than French. 

— Hons Wristhale 


well-known Minne hah 








National Geographic, 
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onMwin promised land grants, When 
the Lonchon-based Sierra Leone 
Company offered to resettle them in 
ts West Almean oolany, 30) families 
accepted. The settlers helped found 
) port city, Freetown (above } 

“Cur ancestors. relatives of those 
who sailed, stayed in Canada,” says 
Clifford Skinner, president of the 
Black Loyal Associition of New 
Arunswick. “We're celebrating both 
those who went to Afmico and those 
whe stayed.” 


Peopling the Americas: 
a New Site to Debate 


he argument over when 
humans first seried the 
Americus (Chis RIC. 
October 198s) has taken anew tum 
with a claim that 4 cave in New 
Wiexioo wees ihabited 33,008) vears 
ogo, mich curker than the aocepted 


onginate 
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aurivel date of ] 20K years ago. 

Richard S. MacNersh of the 
Andover Foundation for Archeeo- 
logical Research reported early this 
year that Orogrande Cave holds 
hearths, hutchered bones, stone 
lodls. ond even o human palm print, 
which be dated from 2,000 years ago 
to as far back av 351000 years ago. 
Since then, he says. he his found 52% 
more palm and finger prints, Work 
on the hearths has revealed borned 
logs surroiniched by rocks, ond baling 
human presence, he save, 

But sone Experts remain skepti- 
tal. They say the cave's stratignipiic 
layers may have been mined up, 
moking MacNeish s finds younger 
than be thinks. There may be other 
Interpretations of his discoveries, 
they add. “So for a-hor of things are 
suggestive but none are definitive,” 
says Russell Groham of the Ulinois 
Site Museum 
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Mauritius Parakeet 
(penus: Peltocwia 
Spices: act 
Adult size; Lenstiy, 
ay 42 om 
Ald webs A= 25g 
Habitat: Native forests 
ony the reed of Min iieitions 
Synrivery elerybers 
Approx. & 
Photisataphund by, 
Siarihey A. Termprbe 
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WILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 


MALFAITIUS PARAKEET | 
PLALM fk 


The Mauritius parakeet’s slide toward extinction began over two 
centuries azo with the clearing of the island's native forests, Today, 
the few remaming birds inhabit only a tiny patch of protected forest 
around the island's Black River Gorges, Much effort has gone into 
studving and trying to save the parakeet over the last 20 years, but 
the species is still dangerously close to extinction. To save endan- 
gered] species, it is essential to protect their habitats and understand 


the vital role of each species within 


a 


the earth's ecosystems. Color images, 








with ther unique ability to reach 
people, can help promote a greater 
awareness and understandme of the 
Mauritius parakeet and our entire 


wildhfe hentage- color LASER iu 
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Nutrition: 
a basic human right 
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Anorasas from experts are always anhghtening, On the 
Diamante, they have been overwhelmingly glowing. 

Motor Trend reported that “the Dramante's sharply de- 
finad perlonmance enables a driver to tee: eminently in 
control” Meanwhile, the intenor design ensures that “drv- 
@f and passengers are utterly pampered.” 

The Diamante i “a well-bred automobde,” according to 
Carand Dover. “The ride 6 controlled, yet magec-campet 
Silky... the leather interior is a knockout...whisper-quiet” 

And after roacd-testing the Diamante LS, with its 202- 
horsepower V6 engine, ABS brakes, exclusive TCL traction 
control,” driver-side airbag and numerous luxury amenities, 
Road & Track simply said, “We are mughtiy impressed. 

Hf you would like to make your own evaluation, your 
Mitsubishi Motors Dealer would be happy to oblige. 
Please cail 1-800-447-4700 for the-Desler nearest you. 





The name Mitsubishi means three diamonds, and has signified 
BUTOMOtVe excellence for 75 years 
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Tabasco brings out the unexpected in food. 


The lively taste of “Tamasco” sauce. Don't keep H bo-Hled up 
Pd BAO oo are iain 2 rey Sey. Ae eed Lees Publ 


1 SST Ae 











And its 


Its | wawertul. Its affluent. 
i csp ifiiity put together. 

Irs friendly. Its etheient. 
simply fun to drive. 

And the connection is pertecth 
logical. [hes ts the new Cvic BX 
scdan 
StOp VOU W ith their Cr) cl looks. Uhat. 
however, is where we start. [uxrensive 
wind tunnel testing drew the shapeh, 
lines of the near perfect form. | he 
car is naturally good looking, 

You mav notice it looks 
longer. Weve increased the 
wheelbase and length. 
Which improves the ride 
and adds room inside, 

A close look reveals 
fewer gaps and tighter 
‘Lhe windows fit 
tlusher than ever. Again, to 
CUT ach dyn amc drag and noise. 

‘Lhe whole body construction ts 
amazingly strong. Mainly because of 
Honda computer-aided design and 
innovative building techniques. You 
wanta body like this to last. Sowe ve 
upgraded the corrosion safeguards. 


And ILS 





MOAT. 


‘Lhe stronger body provides a 
stiffer, more solid platform tor the 
i! Hr ed SUSPCTISION $4 stem. Which 
will provide you with an incredibh 
smooth ride and supenor handhne. 








from Honda. Most luxury cars 





While driving, youll appreciate 
the large glass area of the windshield 
and side windows. And voulll also 
become subtly aware of the many 
considerations aqven to vou and vour 
passengers in our new design. 

The larger instruments are 
easy on your eves. And 
new pushbutton 
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controls activate the heater and 
ventilation system. [he front and rear 
seats are fully supportive. 
Everythings plush and posh inside. 
Rich carpeting adds to your comfort 
and helps quiet the noise from outside. 





And speaking of quietness, we 








replaced al cal cables 
with silent electric wires to power the 
Instruments. Even more, we sealed 
of about everything else we could, 
‘The steering wheel ts thick and 
fi ils comfortabh, 
into your 
















grasp. Uhe cruise 
control is at vour fingertip. 
Within the steering wheel an airbag 
(complementing the seat belt) waits 
diligently to serve. Like in all luxury 
cars, gold plated circuits help assure 
Its readiness, 

Another teature that will help you 
In driving is at vour foot, Fourwheel 





anti-lock disc brakes. 

Right next to the brake pedal is 
the accelerator, which assumes a new 
meaning. An extraordinary engine 
propeis the car like nothing before. 
‘The engine knows to breathe more 
air.as it works harder to pit duce more 
power. Just like you would. 

As you step on the accelerator, the 
engine computer commands valves 
in each evlinder to open farther. 
‘hat lets in more air and fuel 
from the electronic fuel 
Injection svstem. [he 
hinal result is more 
horsepower when 

you need it. And 
more efhciencs 
at slow speeds. 
The complete 
process IS Ca 
| variable valve 
timing, Youll like what it does. 

‘This superbly designed engine ts 
matched to a five-speed manual shift 
with a smooth hydraulic clutch that 
never needs adjusting, A four-speed 
automaue transmussion 1s available. 

lf vou are thinking about buying 
an expensive new luxury car, why: 


HzlolNi pA 
Lhe new Civic ‘Sedan 
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The brand of camera carried by more 
alists, scientists, artists, and astronauts 
is now available in a daring new model. 


JOUTT. 


ee ee ee ee 
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One for people who wish to fvredwins: 


document the birthday rituals 
of smal] humans. , 

Or discover national monu- || 
ments aboard a minivan. | 

Or embark on landmark 
visits to the barbershop. 

It's called the Nikon N5005, and 
sy right above you can see graph ic 
eos. eat hd evidence of the many miracles 
for more about YOU CAN pet rform simply by setting 
hens fi ce wy pie ts rythi ne Oh @UTO TIAL and Ui sing 9 

built-in flash, The 28-70mm 
abi zoom Nikkor lens was 


en lmutiw we de 


tiirn eerCinr. call the 
lA SA 2 


Sra 







used for this shot. Its just one of 


= 


a wide variety of legendary Nikkor lenses 
that you can choose from. 
You, of course, furnish the little boy. 

_ You see, the N5005 allows you to 
= \ look for pictures instead of looking 
© for the instruction booklet. 

[t's for people who want to know the 


a : : he ‘ . 
* on *, time but not how to build the watch. 


= It's the camera for all those people 
out there who always wanted to get a 
Nikon but thought they. well, might not 
eve Wf enough to use one. 
Well, you : should know, the same ities 
that — to YOU matters to us. 
The world’s greatest pictures, of course. 
Wee | he ere to help ail k cinds of ese = 
people learn how to take them. PX/JGMUUm 
Is it your turn? | i 
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L, Geoende is designed ta 


helo ottult readers of NATIONAL 

GEoanarnic capture the interest of 

younger readers through discussion of a 

feature in the magazine. The quesioms ond 
activities below are keved to the article “Dolpnina 
"OWED Tein On pate 2, Geopude 


Will be published four times year 


DOLPHINS IN CRISIS 


Arctic iceat 
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. Dolphins and porpoarses inhatit 
rivers and occans throughout 
the world— fresh water and salt, 
deep witer and shallow, cold 
water and warm. On the map 
above, locate where four of the 
most endangertd: species Live, 
Why might these places be dan- 
BeTOuUs TO Golphins and 
porate ," 
* Pollution mereasinely threat- 
ens dolphin and porpoise habi 
tats. What is a habitat!’ What 
are their habitats? Does pollu- 
ton hurt your habitat’ 
PDalphins and porposes often 
become entangled m nylon nets 
fo sense how it might fecl to be 
i Pitibae if pale) ii at Tb —i# REM Ww 


BOTOLESREE Tel P Rae THE Bik AAs EST Pe 


TT May Go Tus MOE CHMCATIA Por 


Af aia 


trapped in a net, take a mubber 
band and stretch tt merass the 
hack of your hand, looping the 
ends around your thumb and lit- 
Ue finger. Without using your 
other hand or mouth, trv to free 
yourself from the rubber band 


Geoguide 
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‘In what ways ore wild animals 
Important to people’? Why is it 
Important to preserve dolphins 
and porpoises? Arc laws alone 
enough to save them’? Whai 

might you do to help save these 
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Delta And 
Geoguide 
Focus On Our 
World. 





Prom 438 pikes wo, New York City di ie Lara md Lone lelancd on the rchi 

look much like its neckname: The By Apple ew TORK IS pst ane of more than WW) cities 
The data for this-strikine image wits triins hat mike uo Deltas world. And vow 

THtted by Landsat 4in IY82. Seneors con board thi ln help WHITH POAC ERT a TC EMT spective 
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LeSabre for 1992. 
Ladies and gentlemen, 


start your comparisons. 


‘92 Buick LeSabre '92 Toyota Cressida 
Limited Sedan 


Engine 1 #litre V6 30-litre Inline 6 
Drivetrain Front Drive Rear Drive 
Passenger Room 1082 cu ft BYU cu tt 


Trunk Room 7 cu tt 2.a.cutt 
Anti-Lock Brakes Standard Ontional 
Driver Air Bag Standard Nol Availaiie 


ASR $21,100 S25, cKhe 





| Cie. Yet LeSabre asks tess. of you in retin. Thousands 
All new, all Buick 


f 4 i Ff 1k 
PL elena 





VT haa re F i ] | P i Thy 7 P , 7 ae Lis 

When vou compare the [YY LeSabre Limited ta SO 20 ahead and Sarl WO CONMTRTAMIS. We me 
ISIMmpot Comnetition, one tin stands out — ihe confident you'll end up behind the wheel of a new 
Ville boll into this new faire ROCK esate 

Ir kew ao ree oo See ee ee en Fi 4 da <i 

In key areas — fom) engine capacity to inunk ‘or more infomation on ww 

anaicity, fmm passenger mari toa driver air baw LeSalire quality a i 
Binick LeSabre shes you more SSSR or 

Vil BUICK GEaeT and 


BUICK 
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We've shed our box. 


AND WHAT'S EMERGED |S KODAK'S NEW, CARTOWNLESS 


EKTAR FILM PACKAGE. FEATURING A TAMPER-RESISTANT 


SEAL, AN EASY-OPEN THUMB TAB, AND A WRITE-OWN 


AREA FOR SUBJECT NOTES. AN EXCEPTIONAL PACKAGE 


FOR AN EXTRAORDINARY FILM. EKTAR'S ULTREA-SHARP 


COLOR PRINT FILM IN 25, 100, AND 1000 SPEEDS. 





IMPORTANT NEWS | 
FOR PATIENTS TAKING 
CARDIZEM SR (diltiazem HCl) 








| iFyour aoctor nas 
prescrioed Cardizem SR, 
| You may be able to 

m take Cardizem CD 


~ CARDIZEM CD 
y iA SHOULD BE MORE 
r/o ECONOMICAL 
a J | 


me” 66) «ASK YOUR DOCTOR 
_ IF CARDIZEM CD IS 
Ls > a | RIGHT FOR YOU. 
= ™ a 


ea 
rim akg ei 3 hin fron 
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On Television 


Whi 


ri, 


Wild Animal Pets: Good 
Intentions, Tragic Results 


Ne Newspaper Ba satel, 
‘Chimp tor sale. Perfect pet 
0t trade for class car 
investigutor irom Pomaniy Pri- 
mates, a nonprofit core facilits 
Texos, found harmed owners who 
had chained their chimp to a bare 
hake ment floor. Moved to & sanctu 
ary, Roko did nor know his kind and 
Ned from anther chimpanitce 
KOKO Ss story is part of “Born 
Wild, a Alm that probes the exqothc- 
pet trade. Prodycer Richard M 
Lewis took wp the topic after read 
Ing ofa lawsuit brought against the 
ety of Ausim by the owner of Jos 
timer. Josie 
removal trom 


[pbove), o pel Benes 


ded after her forces 





“The stones of 
Wd anIMals Kept AS pets very rarely 
have happy endings.” Lew says 
SPU TS dre eu in 
nost states. Chwners msied fy un- 
actipulcim breeders and dealers 
may care for then pets for a few 
months, but then be overwhelmed 


Lhe Owner a YErd 


by bredkape, odor, wid expense 
Laptve chimps may end wp in med 
Cal late. Large cats have been aod 
for “canned” hunts —shootines in 
SnchOSUTes—Oor Pomoned and 
skinned for their pcits 

“Humans lose their dream of 
COMTI with the wiles annals,” 
save Wallace Swett of Priimanls 
Pomuiates, “but the animals lose 
their liwes 


“Born Wile’ airy Sept, 20 on ih AP Lon 
ER, TRS SuperSiation, 9 pint. ET. 
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Paradise Revisited: Video 
Club Presents “Hawaii” 


anging from the tallest sca 

clits in the world, Ren 

Wood of the National 
Tropical Botanical Crarden delivers 
pollen to an endingered Arintania 
Mant, one of numerous species 
found powhere else on carth but 
Hawail. To help ensure its survival, 
Wood and 2 colleague will pollinate 
many of the [Mor so Arigna let 
on these cliffs. 

Long before humans broweht 
jugarcane and pineapple, pigs ane 
cattle, and imported “weeds” like 
blackberry to the islands, air and sea 
coments cared in plants, birds,and 
insects, Giver millions of vear these 
plants and animals evalved in isoha- 
hon. }oday more than SO) percent of 
Hawaii's fora ind fauna aresinigue 
Yelextinction tates are alanming 
At least half of all native bord 
qoeces have already disappeared, 

The film “Howaii: Stranpers in 
Paradise,” which inaugurated the 
[991-97 season of Natonal Gec- 
eraphre Television Specials, brings 
home a natural side of Hawaii thal 
lOursts-turely see 
“Hawent”; a fail selectan of the 
Noro Geographic Video (lwp; 0". 8. 
and (anade only.( | Ai). 144 PO), 
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the 92 Plymouth Acckimis Amencas best-equipped six Advantage: Berens 


assenwer car for under 31/00. fouimped ‘th a Shanclard He 
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drivers air baw, it costs 2,900) less eK Accord” Vet ¢ his 8 more interior space an (| rear pass enger Ton 
LCC als Gers g eater availan he Power thin Looe, @ Le or Cwner's Che ntection Plan: a7 year 


y | 
(0,000) mile powertrain waranty, er af -year’36,.000 mile ‘Danser r to bun sa waranty? No gen T CA 


Taker im the world offers you tins lewel ol Texibity in choosing warranty protection. Visit your 
Pivnvouth dealer today. Or call LS00-Py 


Lr vy siet 


YMOUTH for purchasing or Gold Rey Plos/leasing information 








Industry's Wheels Are 
Turning to Recycle Cars 


enry Ford, who pioteend 
the assembly line, might De 
quite taken aback today 
Prodded by environmentalists. buto 
Makers are COMIMmg Up with pew 
woes 60 disnscomble cars for recs 
cling at the end of their life span 
Aetilly the metal in autome- 
biles. about 73 percent of their total 
weigni, Nas Been Try thed for dec- 
Hides. Bodyworks are shredded and 





melted to muke new steel, while 
Parts are Salvaged. Bul the remain 
ing 2S percent —plastic, rubbes 
upholstery. and glinss, collectively 
called “futf”—pales up im landfills 

Plastic, which makes up about & 
percent of the average Car, may 
wen rie to t2 
percent. [hws 
atom kers 
worldwiche are 
using fewer 
pes of plastic 
int) are mhentify 
ing the plastic 
elements 

[in sorb Hew 
BMW models 
jobove ) plastic 
COTTE Ts 
(ureen) can be 
readily removed 
woried, ground 
up, aod uscd 


+ Ciinet 


punts. cohored 
ent bloc, such 


ne trunk Longs, 











National Geographic, Seplember 1002 


ire made of already recycled matert 
ake, Dark blue indicates metal om: 
ponents that con be shredded. 

Lecrucal goul: finding markets 
for the coded plastic parts. “Thus 
Wil complete the recycling loop, 
save Wilham Steinkuller of the 
Automotive Drmaritlers & Recy- 
cling Assocation. 


Clipping the Wings of 
the Wild-Bird Trade 


aved from cages—and posHitly 

death—these wild red-lored 

Amavon parrots from Mexico 
were confiscated recently oY federal 
asenis ol od Brownsville, Texas, flea 
mathet. The acents arrested the 
imupglers, who were selling birds, 
including vyellow-heacded Amazons 





nL] 
for as much as $12) euch, Every 
Vear more than O00 wild bic 
maostiy parrots—are brought Wegnl- 
ly across the border inte the Us 

Globally the problem is siiaver: 
ng: Between 3 milion and 20 mil- 
lion birds a year ace plucked from 
their habitat to supply the world pet 
trade, draining mative paypulutions. 
Aout half a million enter the U.S 
lawfully, but hondrecds of thousands 
More ane Imported begally Al least 
half these captives die in transit, 
cruelly stuffed mio hubcaps, spare 
tires, eVen panty hose 

Bul efforts to control the tradé are 
gaming. New York and New Jersey 
have outlawed the sale of imparted 
wild birds, and several bills before 
Congress would do the same nution- 
ally. More pet stores are selling 
caplive-bred 
HITS [steed oi 
wild anes. Ane 
all the miayor air- 
limes renmse to 
canny wild-tird 
cargo, “Ihat's 
encouraging.” 
anys Stuart 
Stren, a Now 
York “ological 
Soctety ornithol- 
Ogt who has 
stuched Venezu 
clan parrots 
“We fee! that 
the aurlines’ oc- 
hon Nas sere 
as a catalyst for 
other protectian 
cilorts.- 
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To Most PEopLe, It's A COMPLEX DIAGRAM. 
To Scientists, IT's A CLEAR SUMMARY OF SAFE 
NUCLEAR WASTE DIsPOsAL. 


More than 30 years of scientific study have confirmed 
and reconfirmed how to safely, permanently dispose 
of the used fuel from nuctear electric plants; isolate 
it geologically. 

According to the Nationa! Academy of Sciences, 
"There is a strone worldwide consensus that the best, 
safest long-term option for dealing with high-level waste 
le geologic isolation.” The used nuclear fuel (in the form 
of ceramic pellets) would be-sealed inside layers of steel; 


© hey iA 


put in carefully engineered structures at teast 1,000 feet 
underground, within dry tock formations that have a long 
history of peniogic stability; and monitored closety, 

Also agreeing on the safety and feasibility of this 
solution are the Environmental Protection Agency and the 
American Physical Society. For more information on the 
conclusions of these and other independent authorities. 
please write to the U.S. Council for Eneroy Awareness, 


PO. Box o6080, Depariment WAD4, Washington, D.C 20038 


Earth Almanac 











Manatee Population Sull 
Slashed by Speedboats 


imbere deceive, Lavt Janu- 
ary observers counted | 854 
manatees in Flonds waters. 
Previous Venrly totals tor tnese 
endangered manne mammals we! 
only abayt | 210 But Robe 
Turner, 
LS. Fish and Wildhfe Service. still 
“We fad pericel weather 
WETE SIMPY able 





WOOTTHES 
comlitierns, auc we 
to count more manatees hatin the 
past, DP MaTnar sanvs 
mean they're increasing. Each ve 
mare manatecs are killed 

Lost year {74 of these roly-pols 
sea.cows were found dead. 33 from 
wiiercralt collisions. Simety 
Of oll manatees bear scars from bo 
propellers (above tht). Dead 
fermales leave helpless obtspring 
which may explain Why 53 dead 
calves Were alan fiend 

in respinike the Flonda Manatee 
Sanctuary Act has been beefed up 
Phirteen counties mut dewelip 
AnicrWwavs lind 


vy = 1 
Olow strict olons for marinas ns 
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diote and leceral maniilec sancluar- 
pes Ae Dn Cl ag Cree + Teh Mant 


Florida drivers are buvite tpecii 
plates depicting manatees 10 
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The Bat Has Friends: A 
Decade of Conservation 
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4 straw colored tying 
fox from Kenya, have cone mucl 


Change prt hes ree 
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manatee coordinator for the 
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Internat rma | Ai I fe founded ty 


Tuttle, celebrates 1s tenth annivel 
ary. For most of those yoars 2 


has starred in Tutte's 
lectures and TV 
onstriting that bats are 
creatures but beneficial 

‘Attitudes have changed dramati 
cally in ten yeurs,” Tutthe saves, “Ul 


IT hess 


eit 


Cr. 


Dal 
a) aie Ta 


not evil 


{Pty 
ba ga 


used to be common for magorines 
nnd new spape©r to tun stories abut 
hats with such tithes a8. “Family ler- 
ronzed by Hundreds of Shneking 
Bat, [hete was cvon on orticic mo 
Ah GTi [xe es. CM he ache] ers 
fitled, “Aat eolonies sink teeth ink 
erry.” ~ Today headlines such 
a4 (ise are rare 
With: more th 


MEMOHeErs in 32 OCU 


BC] i Rex [afl Austin 


an 13,000 


ees bal io) has elt is ile it 
muiltioms. (meclading cave 


exniorers and bat-cave own 


ers. ond has fostered lepula 
Hon to protect bats. It hus 


helped! create national and 

inte rmhional hat sanctuanes 
Cine of them, Aracecn (ave 
near San Antone, 6! 
fo Zt nthion Mexttan itte- 


Lavoe | ibe | har, tl co world « lare- 


est knivwn but oobony. 

Putthe hus wiitten three articles 
for SN ATONAT ind 
Mi recently presented its Pyistin 
Swisihcd Achievement Award to the 
Society both for iis success in never 


ime old slcrealy pos ano bate etal 


for suppering bal projects through 


rosea ens 
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What's Killing Off the 
Allegheny Wood Rat? 
PF hiskers a-twitch, the Alle 
oheny Weed rat has a no 
for trouble: These squirrel 
ae modents range from Indiana to 
lennessec to the castem seaboard 
Wivsterious!) 
New York and now are fain 

New Jersey and Pennsylvania 

To find out why, biologists fitted 
“Uweod rats trom West ¥ mim 
and treed them in 
 mountuns of New York 07 
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won. leiciled pack tals 
wood nits often plunder campsites 


garthacs 


nd cache gives, socks. and plastic 


haes. “We found that they bis eol- 


ec! raccoon feces on their mouths, 
io pohly they ingest the para 
sites, S0¥5 NEw York State hiole 
4) Laura Sommer 
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THE COOKTOP SYSTEM THAT 


YOU MAKE FROM SCRATCH. 


Maa JENA-AlA 


THE SIGN OF A GREAT COORk™* 


In The 
World. 
OnTheir 


Be a part of this 
unigue, long-term 
research as a 
SuppONING 
mamber of tne 
Wild Dolphin 
Project. For infor- 
mation, contact: 


The — Dolphin Project 


ol HEPBURN AVENUE 
SUITE 20 

JUPITER, #1 33466 
(407) 575-5860 
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Why it takes legwork to 
flatten your stomach. 


You can't reduce stomach more body fat in less time thon with 
fat by exercising abdominal ro any other in-home exercise machine. And 
muscles alone. a while you re at it, you re toning 

Research has shown that —* w and defining those musele 


exercises that work only the | ! proups, as well. So you feel as 
nbdieninia! region dine nei ellwctive. F _ Fa read as vou look 

They-simoaly don’t invelye enough ™ J ~ oi a - 

muscle mass to burn the calories i Pree information. 
necessary totrim fat. Instead of = | Cail or write | 
flattening, they merely-strengthen r — us today Well Se Tkc | 
underlying , — i you «free brochure arid video that 
THe, Provicene no WJ if en onibe how Nordic) race cnn 
reduction in girth, fatfolds % flatten your stomach and moke 
)or total bodyfat percentage. t vou look prc fee! your best 


The exclusive NordicTrack’ , | : Call today for a 


total-body aerobic gilitotrearrs gan 
exerciser is the 40 dav in-home trial! 


most effective way bo : |’ Models priced 
flatten your stomach. _~— = from $299 to $1,299, 


The total-hody motion _— 
: 2 Ee Call or write fora 


walves aff major body muscles. at . ) ie ta = 
Which dada enn Ris inti , — en — a. FREE VIDEO 
i ok Brochure 
| 1- 800-328-5888 = 
Nordic rack ‘The World's Hest 3 > rice ua ‘rR 


Aerobic Exerciser,” 








‘lo Uhe Ancients, Bemg Able ‘To 
A\ntierpate Change Was OF Central Importance. 
We Couldnt Agree More. 


: ' 7 i] E ! ] = 
| he ony thine éertain about lite is that it will cHhanteete et matty insurance 
companies seem to renore this tact 
i fe 1 | 
whut! ol Tans. howe Br, Mus a story a CON Ger DOr Our Harheine word 
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Vee fecod n bee that change w the constant And ilt i ugh [ hanges may een erratic, 





bys F Kj analy tht how Li Litigte OCCUr over Time, s pattern CTL Ce CS. 
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es octry 6 life's blood to thi 4 chief! in Elmima., “| must have ind Jamaica. where | was born." 


Russian people.” says Assis mide a good Mmpression,” save Currently o visiting scholar ot 
tant Bichitor Mike Rows ming Palmer, “Suddenly Chief Condus Stanford's Humanities Center 
fobove, at left). “Out of the hus began to speak to mein Enelish—hbe Palmer has post completed Passoge 
they quote their own poamsor, ma = has a degree from a Brosh univer- wot: Al Aine of Block Artenca 
pinch, Pusnkin §. Aes oteervation sit¥, We talked about Marcus (rarvey (Harcourt Brace Jovanovicn, [be4) 


comes after a dozer visits ta the for 
mer Soviet Linn during his 20 i 
Yeurs on the statt, Reeently he mel _ | 
with Pushkin diseple Yevgeny Yeu 
tushenke at his dacha near Moscow. 
Edwards was joined by Illustrations 
Editor Susan Welchman, centei 

nd dnver ¥alentine (ailanina and 
lerpreter | 

With on eye boward firureé ord 
ea, Ecards studied at Hivvard | 


Riussuinm Rescarch Center inst yeu 


Ii ii | ih 
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idmila Mekertveheva 


loonie Ainican slave ports was an 
monoid eaperignoe for historian 

Cotim Paces (right): “I realized ] 
rid De meeting distant relatives 

hut would never know 2.” 
Pormaity prevated when Fedu 
‘hogde., center, introduced Palme! 

Io Lownspeone of Romenda, Ghang 
nu later when he translated for 








Mother asked why I charged Jack's ticket 
lo my credit card. 
And f told her its a Private Issue. 
She said, “Tl wnderstand completely but don't tell your father” 





Your credit card should be a Privaie Issue: 
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